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THE PUBLIC AND THE PROGRAM OF 


SECONDARY EDUCATION' 


By Dr. GEORGE F. ZOOK 
DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Hap one listened to much of the public 
clamor relative to economy during the last 
five years it would have been easy to con- 
elude that all education, including secon- 
dary education, was quite unpopular. Cer- 
tainly the high schools, latest addition to 
the family of popular education and at- 
tended by only one half of the age group 
which they serve, came in for extended 
criticism. 

Yet, as is always the case if you listen 
to only one bell, you hear only one sound. 
Moreover, the deepest, most thoroughly ac- 
cepted feelings of a people are not so fre- 
quently paraded in the newspapers or on 
the publie platform. It is the exceptional 
that makes headlines for the papers, not 
the underlying currents of society. 

Hence we must look to the statistician’s 
handbook rather than to the newspaper to 
find out what people really want. The 
moment we do that we find that the people 
have spoken in clear and unmistakable 
Prior to 1905 only 10 per cent. of 
the young people of high-school age were 
actually enrolled in high school; in 1915 it 
had inereased to 20 per cent.; in 1921 to 


terms. 


1 Address before the general session of the De- 
partment of Superintendence (joint meeting with 
Department of Secondary School Principals in cele- 
bration of the three-hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of secondary schools in America), Atlan- 
tie City, N. J., February 26, 1935. 


30 per cent.; in 1923 to 40 per cent.; in 
1930 to 514 per cent.; in 1932 to 57.9 per 
cent., with a total enrolment of 5,592,872. 
It is estimated that in 1935 there will be 
7,169,000, or 70.4 per cent. of our young 
people of high-school age enrolled in the 
secondary schools. Surely in all the field 
of social policy there is no more remark- 
able demonstration of popular faith than 
we have in the secondary schools unless it 
is the added fact that they have been de- 
manded not merely in centers of population 
but in sparsely settled areas. The report 
for 1930 shows that 16,601 high schools of 
less than 200 enrolment dot the land. 
From this fact we are justified in conclud- 
ing that popular zeal for the establishment 
of high schools has considerably outrun 
popular wisdom in their organization. 
The present tremendous popularity of 
the secondary schools may well cause those 
who are in any way engaged in secondary 
education the deepest concern. The in- 
numerable problems raised by this new 
social trend should be approached with a 
soul-searching professional responsibility. 
For it is to be remembered that the peo- 
ple of the United States are looking to the 
secondary schools as the great popular 
agency of light and hope. To be sure, as 
is usual, one does not often find so deep an 
aspiration expressed orally or in publie 
print. Even more seldom does one find 
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any extended analysis on the part of the 
publie of the particular services which it 
expects the secondary schools to render. 

Yet I am convinced that this opinion is 
not only there but that we can learn a 
great deal from it. In fact, while most of 
us, as a result of recent events and per- 
haps personal contacts, have less respect 
for business men as business men, we have 
far greater respect for them as plain citi- 
zens who sincerely wish to make their con- 
tribution toward the solution of our com- 
mon problems. I am, therefore, attempting 
the extremely difficult task of looking into 
the public mind to extract from it, if I can, 
a few of the most deep-seated aspirations it 
has relative to the secondary schools. As 
usual they are simple, but they are funda- 
mental to the preservation and development 
of American life. 

First of all, let us take one of the simplest 
purposes which parents are asking the 
schools to perform, namely the eustody of 
their sons and daughters as they are de- 
veloping into young manhood and young 
womanhood. Economic conditions and legal 
provisions are conspiring to deny to young 
people, while there is so much unemploy- 
ment among their elders, the opportunity 
to work in business before they are 18 
years of age. In actual practise the age 
restriction is often several years beyond 18. 

Under these circumstances it is a distinct 
relief to anxious parents to know that there 
is an institution usually within easy reach 
where active and even troublesome young 
offspring can be lodged for a substantial 
portion of the day. If they are less inter- 
ested in their studies than they might be 
there is often no great concern, because 
after all so long as young people are in 
school they are in fairly safe company. 

But there is a far deeper vein running 
through the popular mind than what 
amounts to the mere custodial aspects of 
secondary school life. There is a vague ap- 
preciation that the normal experiences of 
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young people are limited less to the home 
than formerly and more to the community. 
which is increasing in size and complexity, 
Moreover, the small number of social agen. 
cies of the past, such as the church, now 
share with a host of other social organiza. 
tions the interest and attention of young 
people. Where there is new-found and ex. 
tended freedom there is danger, and fey 
parents there are who are not looking 
anxiously for any _ character-building 
agency which will help to earry their sons 
and daughters through the eritical period 
of their lives. I am confident that there 
is no other agency to which they turn more 
hopefully than the secondary schools. A 
few may scoff and certain members of Con- 
gress may shy, as they did recently at a 
small expenditure in the District of Co- 
lumbia for character education, but deep 
in their hearts the people of this country 
very much prefer to support schools rather 
than jails. So then, all schools, particu- 
larly the secondary schools, are a great in- 
vestment in character education to which 
they are looking with mingled hope and 
apprehension. They appreciate what we 
are doing, but even where through neglect 
they themselves nullify our efforts in th 
home they want us to do better in helping 
to bring up their children. 

There is another deep-seated aspira- 
tion which parents have for their chil- 
dren. They want them to have a chance 
to earn a better living. Strong men and 
weary mothers will deny themselves their 
own opportunity to live a modest cultural 
life in order that they may provide their 
sons and daughters with that education 
which they hope will enable them to live in 
comfort and even in affluence. The high 
school is the great popular avenue through 
which most of them hope to realize this 
ambition. Notwithstanding the progress 
of the last 25 years I believe that the public 
has less faith that we accomplish what is 
expected of us in this field than in the 
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realm of character education. After all 
they know that other agencies, including 
the home, have a deep responsibility for de- 
veloping among young people proper moral 
and spiritual qualities. The same situation 
does not obtain in vocational education. 
Instead of surrendering only a part of the 
responsibility as in the field of character 
training, the home has, in most instances, 
civen up completely its former responsi- 
bility in voeational training. Not even a 
farmer’s son can learn on a well-conducted 
farm all that he ought to know about his 
vocation. 

[ believe, therefore, that the lay public, a 
large part of which now has sons, daughters 
or other close relatives enrolled in the sec- 
ondary schools, is saying to us in unmis- 
takable tones that the secondary school 
system should be so modified as to fit 
young people more definitely to take up 
some useful occupation. At the same 
time every father or mother knows that it 
is next to impossible for young people to 
learn all that they should know about tech- 
nical processes and labor conditions except 
on some actual job or under conditions as 
closely resembling the normal situation as 
possible. 

During the last quarter of a century there 
has been an undoubted tendency throughout 
most forms of technical and professional 
education to unite in some kind of combi- 
nation subject-matter training and actual 
experience. For example, no one now 
thinks of graduating a prospective doctor 
who has not had two years of clinical 
experience and often a year of interne- 
ship in a hospital. The education of a 
nurse is a combination of practical experi- 
ence and elass work. A school of dentistry 
without extensive clinical facilities for its 
students would be a joke. A large part of 
the work of a library school is identical 
with much that is done by these same young 
people after they graduate and are regu- 
larly employed. Prospective teachers in 
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the schools test themselves out in practise 
schools and usually wish they had had more 
such practical experience before they begin 
as regular teachers. The cooperative 
courses in engineering have spread through- 
out the country. 

From these and many similar examples 
I think that we may easily conclude that 
the public wishes us to continue an educa- 
tional tendeney—the soundness of which is 
now so clearly evident—and to do every- 
thing we can to combine all forms of voca- 
tional and technical education offered in 
high school with actual experience in the 
industry, on the farm or in any establish- 
ment to which high-school graduates go for 
employment. To accomplish this objective 
we must have, of course, not only a change 
of educational policy among high-school 
teachers and educational administrators, 
but a willingness on the part of industry 
and business to accept the social responsi- 
bility of providing these opportunities for 
practical experience to young people with- 
out exploitation. 

Next, I believe that the American people 
are looking somewhat apprehensively to the 
high schools for that type of training which 
will prepare young people to respond in- 
telligently to their duties as citizens in our 
democratic form of government. They 
realize vaguely that it is not merely a mat- 
ter of the ballot box on election day but 
more that subtle, yet very real process of 
the formulation of public opinion on mat- 
ters of public consequence. Can we as edu- 
cators reassure the people? What more do 
we need to do in this important field of 
secondary school work? 

This summer it was my good fortune to 
view with increasing interest in one city 
after another in Italy and Germany groups 
of young men who went swinging down the 
street, eyes forward, shoulders erect, ardent 
disciples of a new day. There is high pur- 
pose there, enthusiasm, a sense of indi- 
vidual importance in the program and 
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group action which seems to throw all our 
efforts at developing morale in classroom 
or out into disconcerting relief. 

Fresh from such a sight I called one day 
at the office of an important national official 
in Berlin. Without realizing any too well 
to whom I was talking, I confessed in the 
usual way our concern in America relative 
to the character of secondary education, 
especially as to whether we could rely on 
our secondary schools to prepare men and 
women to carry on a democratic form of 
government. As quick as a flash he leaned 
across the desk and, looking me straight in 
the eye, said a bit indulgently: ‘‘ Well, you 
people in America ought to know by this 
time that democracy won’t work. We tried 
it in Germany and we know. Democracy 
always means ineffective administration, 
slow action and personal insecurity. It 
means that you are attempting to raise the 
level of the average up to the best. No- 
body—not even you Americans—can do 
that. Hence, in Germany we are reducing 
sharply the enrolment in the universities 
and in the secondary schools and we are 
confining our educational efforts above the 
elementary schools to that small number 
of young people who are needed as leaders 
in the several walks of life, who alone have 
capacity for leadership and, hence, ability 
to govern.”’ 

Did you ever have a responsible person 
representing a great foreign nation put up 
to you so squarely what he believed to be 
the futility of democracy? Let us not be 
deceived. These people in Italy, Germany 
and Russia disagree violently with one an- 
other on most everything except that each 
country believes deeply that it has a form 
of government far superior to democracy. 
Is there not enthusiasm there? Is there 
not morale highly developed’ there? 
‘‘Who,’’ said one of my friends sadly a 
few days ago, ‘‘is enthusiastic about de- 
mocracy ?”’ 

I have an abiding faith in democracy and 
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in the ability of our schools and colleges to 
prepare young people and adults to prae- 
tise it. But I am aware of the difficulties 
which my German friend pointed out so in- 
cisively. As I came away from that inter. 
view the thought kept coming back: What 
can a democracy develop not so much as ‘‘a 
moral substitute for war’’ but rather as 4 
substitute for marching? For it must be 
remembered that the great demonstrations 
of morale in Germany and Italy have 
largely been developed outside the class- 
room. To these people they are not merely 
symbols of national unity and purpose, 
they are living expressions of their form 
of citizenship training. What have we to 
substitute for it? 

Can we truthfully say that the average 
program of citizenship training in school 
or college, no matter what you severally 
choose to include in it, has life to it? Is 
there enthusiasm there for democracy as an 
ideal? If we can not develop morale in the 
practise of democracy among young people 
while they are impressionable and _ideal- 
istic, what can we expect of them when 
they grow old and cynical? Isn’t it clear 
that we need to do something about it? 

It is a hard job. Some program of na- 
tional objectives imposed from above, some 
form of centralized action to attain them 
and some form of citizenship training to 
participate in them all seem very simple 
and quickly secured in a centralized form 
of government. The processes of democ- 
racy, depending as they do on the mass, 
are slow in formulating objectives and slow 
in execution. We can not deny the diffi- 
culties. 

May I proceed to what I believe to be 
the solution? I once had the task of select- 
ing a professor of sociology. I made up 
my mind that I did not want a man whi 
would teach this important aspect of citi- 
zenship education from the _ text-book. 
Therefore, I made arrangements to employ 
him on a half-time basis at the university, 
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leaving him free to spend the other half 
of his time in contact with and research 
for the several welfare agencies in the city. 
Before the new professor had been at work 
yery long I noticed an unusual student in- 
terest in sociology. Strdents began going 
down town to interview various city and 
eivie agencies in order to secure informa- 
ion for term reports. It was apparent 
that there was an enthusiasm about the 
work in sociology which was based, first, 
on the vital approach of the teacher and, 
secondly, on the opportunity which the stu- 
dents had to come into contact with an- 
other aspect of life as it was being lived 
this time on the social plane. I verily be- 
lieve that this experience can be repeated 
with profit in all the social studies and that 
if done it would go a long way toward de- 
veloping a more vigorous interest in these 
fields of work. 

[ predict further that when students 
come thus more frequently into contact 
with the living issues of life they will for- 
sake some of those ephemeral and incon- 
sequential interests which have absorbed 
their time and energy in years gone by. 
Even now one ean feel pulsating through 
the schools and colleges a seriousness of 
purpose and a will to come to grip with the 
realities of life more than I ean recall at 
any previous time in recent history. We 
may, indeed, be at the beginning of a youth 
movement in America. 

A youth movement is one of the best 
means by which a nation may express its 
national ideals and purposes. ‘‘A true 
youth movement,’’ declared Secretary Wal- 
lace recently, ‘‘must be a new, vital, ad- 
venturous approach to the potentialities of 
the coming age.’’ In a centralized form of 
government such a movement can be con- 
centrated in a single organization such as 
the Fascisti in Italy. By capitalizing on 
the natural enthusiasm, high purpose and 
patriotism of youth there is engendered a 
degree of morale which one seldom wit- 
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nesses except when a great national cause 
is at stake. 

In a democracy, on the other hand, a 
youth movement can not consist of a single 
platform of principles and policies. Even 
those who profess to believe in indoctrina- 
tion often disagree among themselves. It 
is significant that no one has yet written a 
series of specific goals for a democratic so- 
ciety which are generally acceptable and 
which are not out of date in a few short 
years unless they were so general as to be 
claimed by almost any form of government. 
No, the youth movement in America, resem- 
bling all movements in our national history, 
will be a constant clashing of different phi- 
losophies out of which from time to time 
come those precious desiderati that ulti- 
mately make democracy wiser and more 
stable than its centralized contemporaries. 

It follows that in a democracy a youth 
movement must consist not of a single or- 
ganization, not of a lone avenue of expres- 
sion, but of many. There are, indeed, al- 
most innumerable processes by which we 
reach conclusions. It is not enough, there- 
fore, that students in schools and colleges 
should have more frequent opportunity to 
come into actual contact with life as it is 
being lived on the social plane while they 
are yet students. These students must 
have their several avenues of expression, 
their means of joining themselves together 
in order to participate as do older citizens 
in that eternal process so basic in a demo- 
eratic form of government, namely, the 
formulation of public opinion. Here they 
will discuss, debate and resolve on matters 
of public moment. They will make many 
mistakes, which are based on honest pur- 
pose and high resolve relative to social 
affairs. Out of innumerable expressions of 
this character comes ultimately the solution 
of problems and a morale that is safer and 
sounder than that now seen in any central- 
ized form of government. 

It would perhaps be difficult to prove, 
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but I believe that the young people of this 
country are unconsciously yearning for 
more avenues of expression and more op- 
portunities for actual participation in the 
processes of our government. I am confi- 
dent, furthermore, that the people gener- 
ally are beginning to feel that nothing 
short of these contacts with actual civic 
situations while young people are still in 
school will ever be any more satisfactory 
as a preparation for citizenship than is the 
teaching of a vocation or a profession in 
the vacuum of a classroom. 

Next, I believe that the public wants to 
share the facilities of the high school with 
their children. In order that I may make 
myself clear may I point out that in small 
communities and in the open country the 
school was formerly a community center 
used by adults for a great variety of social 
and civic purposes. In some places this 
situation still obtains, but in most instances 
where primitive schoolhouses may still be 
seen from an automobile passing rapidly 
over a well-paved road, as is the case in 
thousands of communities throughout this 
country, most forms of community life 
have been supplemented by cheap commer- 
cial amusements. I am convinced that the 
public is vaguely conscious of a great void 
in its set-up and that it wishes ardently to 
undertake new forms of community life 
along modern lines; and finally that it de- 
sires, as in earlier days, to center these 
efforts around the school. 

Except in the more progressive commu- 
nities such efforts are all but impossible, for 
the simple reason that the school building 
and its grounds are constructed and laid 
out in such a way as to serve only the needs 
of young children. If to these could be 
added an auditorium, recreation facilities, 
a social room, demonstration materials and 
many other facilities of interest to adults, 
I believe that especially the consolidated 
high schools could become effective centers 
of adult education, recreation and social 
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life. Such a high school takes on new 
meaning for aunts and uncles as wel! as 
for the parents themselves, because they 
too have something to enjoy and be proud 
of. Who can doubt but that any high 
school which is also a community center 
possesses a degree of public confidence and 
support on which it may rely in time of 
distress and trouble? 

Finally, I believe that the publie is ex. 
pecting us to take the lead in reorganizing 
secondary schools in order that they may 
better serve the various demands now being 
made on them. I realize that at first this 
may seem like a very doubtful statement 
because we have altogether too many ex- 
amples where backward laymen have pre. 
vented school consolidations and have been 
content with primitive school conditions. 
Nevertheless, to my mind there are other 
currents of public thought relative to our 
high schools which do not always find them- 
selves eloquently set forth. I have already 
said that the public is not fully satisfied 
with high schools as character-building 
agencies in training for eitizenship, and 
with their efforts in the field of vocational 
education. These and other considerations 
point to the fact that the public has con- 
siderable doubts relative to the quality of 
performance in high schools. 
stances these doubts revolve around the 
personalities of high-school teachers and 
administrators. 

On the other hand, there is now more 
frequently the deeper realization that small 
high-school units are expensive and no 
more likely to be effective than local justices 
of the peace or township road systems. A 
very ordinary citizen can appreciate the 
fact that a small high school ean not be- 
come a community center and that it can 
not at once prepare young people for a 
classical college and for a variety of voca- 
tions, including farming and auto mechan- 
ies. To the public, therefore, it is becom- 


In many in- 




































» evident that if appropriate attention 
‘; to be given to the varying needs of the 
.ommunity and of individual students, 
hieh schools should be organized into units 
which are large enough to carry on a num- 
her of activities and courses of study eco- 
nomieally. In the beginning of this process 
¢ school consolidation there are always very 
cal erities just as there were in the case 
f roads, but after the change is made they 
soon give way to a deep and wide-spread 
sense of satisfaction. We should not, there- 
even in times of depression, cease 


Tue Federal Government occupies a more 
important place in publie education to-day 
than at any other time since the establish- 
ment of a Department of Education in 1867. 
Certain divisions of our educational system 
continue to receive grants from the national 
treasury, particularly vocational education 
and colleges of agriculture and engineer- 
ing. Additional moneys have been made 
available in order to maintain public edu- 
cation during the period of the depression. 
Within the past ten years nation-wide sur- 
veys in the field of secondary education, in 
finance and in the training of teachers have 
been undertaken by the Federal Office of 
Education, with support furnished by the 
national government. 

Under authority granted by the Con- 
gress, the President of the United States in 
1933, transferred the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education to the De- 
partment of the Interior, and in October 
of the same year the functions of this body 


August, 


' Address at the meeting of the American Edu- 
cational Research Association, held in Atlantic 
City, N. J., from February 23 to 28, 1935. 
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firing in the long battle to secure the con- 
solidation of high schools into units large 
enough to be both effective and economical. 

My friends, if I have at all divined the 
publie mind relative to what it is expecting 
of the high schools much remains yet to be 
done. The public is expecting us to take 
leadership relative to the solution of these 
problems. The public will follow that 
leadership through not hurriedly and with 
some questioning. The stake is of the ut- 
most consequence. We should lose no time 
in responding to the challenge. 


THE FUTURE PLACE OF THE FEDERAL GOV- 
ERNMENT IN PUBLIC EDUCATION’ 


By Dr. GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


were assigned by the Secretary of the In- 
terior to the Commissioner of Education. 
It-thus appears that in the support of 
education in the several states, in the con- 
duet of research and in the functions of the 
Office of Education, there has been marked 
progress in recent years. It is my purpose 
to examine each of these areas in greater 
detail in order to indicate what seems to 
me to be the desirable and necessary expan- 
sion of the functions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in relation to publie education. 
Let us consider first the matter of sup- 
port. It was inevitable under the system 
of local and state support prevailing in 
1929 that a breakdown in the provision of 
public education would occur in some sec- 
tions of the United States as the depression 
deepened. Two major factors entered to 
make this result inevitable. In most of 
the states the dependence for support was 
largely upon the local property tax. In 
some of the states in which the revenues 
of the state as a whole were made available 
for the support of a system of public edu- 
cation, a like condition existed. A second 
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factor in the situation was the competition 
in our system of taxation between the na- 
tional government and the several states. 
It is literally true that since 1917, the year 
of the enactment of the federal income tax, 
the national government has tended to take 
over the most fruitful sources of revenue 
while leaving to the states the most ex- 
pensive functions of government. Any 
satisfactory revision of the tax situation 
will probably leave the Federal Govern- 
ment in its exceedingly strong position as 
a collector of revenue and will call for a re- 
distribution to the states of a part of the 
sum so collected. 

That the Federal Government must play 
a larger part in the support of the public- 
school system is clearly indicated by action 
already in maintaining education 
during the current depression. During the 
last fiscal year approximately $30,000,000 
was distributed to the states for the salaries 
of teachers in order to keep schools open, 
for the maintenance of adult education, for 
nursery schools and for partial support for 
students in higher educational institutions. 

There are now before Congress recom- 
mendations for a continuance of the grants 
for the salaries of unemployed teachers who 
will work in furthering the program of 
adult edueation, for the salaries of teach- 
ers in states that would otherwise have to 
close their schools and for the partial sup- 
port of college students. In addition to 
these grants it is proposed to spend at least 
a part of the $4,000,000,000 provided for 
the public works program in the construc- 
tion of school buildings. A part of the 
money that has been made available for the 
Civilian Conservation Camps is being spent 
for the development of a program of edu- 
cation in these centers. The Commissioner 
of Education is asking, as well, for an ex- 
pansion of the support of the Office of Edu- 
cation and for the continuance of the sup- 
port of a program of research. 

The current depression has established 


taken 
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beyond a reasonable doubt the abseabute 
necessity for further federal support. We 
have seen the breakdown of state and ]oea] 
systems of taxation. Schools have heey 
closed and hundreds of thousands of Amer 
ican boys and girls have been denied their 
educational birthright because of our de. 
pendence upon local and state revenue sys. 
tems. While this breakdown was going 
on, the Federal Government maintained jts 
credit and possessed the ability to increase 
greatly its revenues. It is not only possible 
but necessary that the Federal Govern. 
ment greatly increase its grants to the 
states in support of education. 

Even if this breakdown had not com 
simple equity would demand larger partici- 
pation by the Federal Government in the 
support of schools. Our economie organi- 
zation is set up on a nation-wide basis 
Raw materials and manufactured products 
that have their origin in one state or local- 
ity are distributed everywhere. The finane- 
ing of all our economic enterprises is quite 
commonly carried on in our larger centers 
of population. Incomes accruing from en 
terprises carried on in one part of the 
United States are frequently subject to tax- 
ation in another part of the country. Add 
to these facts the overlapping and dupli- 
cation as between state and federal taxa- 
tion, and the need for larger participation 
by the Federal Government in the collec- 
tion of taxes and for the redistribution of 
revenue so accruing to the states becomes 
apparent. 

Implicit in the argument proposed above 
is the fact that great disparity exists among 
the states in their ability to support gov- 
ernment. Norton? showed nine years ago 
that, when measured by wealth or by in- 
come in relation to the number of children 
to be educated, one state was six times as 
able as another. More rent inquiry un- 

2 John K. Norton, ‘‘The Ability of the States to 
Support Education.’’ National Education Associ- 
ation, Washington, D. C., 1926. 
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iertaken by Leslie L. Chism* has carried 
this analysis one step further. He applied 
. model tax system proposed by the Na- 
‘onal Tax Association to each of the states. 
result in revenue accruing from the ap- 
ication of this plan again showed one 
state six times as able as another to support 
‘ts schools. Indeed, he has reached the 
ry interesting conclusion that in the 
noorest state the application of the model 
tax plan would not produce enough reve- 
ue to maintain the schools at a satisfactory 
minimum level, to say nothing of support- 
ing the other functions of government. 
Added to these factors of the disparity 
in ability of the several states to support 
their schools and the economic interde- 
pendence of all parts of the country, is the 
further factor of the mobility of our popu- 
lation. Boys and girls born in one state 
move to another in their youth or adult 
life. Those educated in rural schools 
spend their period of productive endeavor 
in the cities. Those educated or denied 
this opportunity are therefore either an 
asset or a liability to the country as a whole 
rather than to the particular state in which 
they were born. It is apparent that the 
well-being of all parts of our country is 
dependent upon the provision of education 
that is made in each locality. Ignorance 
can not be segregated in the United States. 
The researches of Paul R. Mort* have 
given us a sound method for measuring the 
need of each of the several states for edu- 
cational support and their ability to meet 
the cost of this fundamental program. We 
have a sound basis in research for the reali- 


| ) 


i 


’ Leslie L. Chism, doctor’s dissertation in prog- 
ress at Columbia University, 


Teachers College, 
dealing Ability of the 


ng with ‘*The 
States,’’ 1934-35, 
‘Paul R. Mort, ‘‘State Support for Public Edu- 
Report of the National Survey of School 
Finance. American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1933. Cf. ‘‘An Objective Basis for 
the Distribution of Federal Support to Publie Edu- 
cation,’’ Teachers College Record, November, 1934. 
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Cation, 
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zation of the democratic ideal of equality 
of opportunity through education. One 
wonders how anybody can seriously ques- 
tion the validity of a program of national 
support. Surely if we are a nation and if 
we seek to preserve our democracy, then a 
reasonable fundamental program of edu- 
cation must be provided for all. There 
remains the necessity of bringing the pro- 
gram to the attention of the American 
people. 

The second major consideration with re- 
spect to the future participation of the 
Federal Government in publie education 
has to do with the conduct of research. 
The Act of Mareh 1, 1867, created a De- 
partment of Education, 


... for the purpose of collecting such statistics 
and facts as shall show the condition and progress 
of education in the several states and territories, 
and of diffusing such information respecting the 
organization and management of schools and school 
systems, and methods of teaching, as shall aid the 
people of the United States in the establishment 
and maintenance of efficient school systems, and 
otherwise promote the cause of education through- 
out the country. 


As has already been noted, outstanding 
progress in this field has been made during 
the past ten years. Unfortunately, this 
program was temporarily reduced in the 
name of economy. It appears that this 
action may be reversed during the present 
session of the Congress. A proposal has 
already been made to conduct a national 
inquiry concerning the need for school- 
housing. If this survey is carried out it 
will furnish a sound basis for the expendi- 
ture of a considerable part of the $4,000,- 
000,000 to be made available for public 
works. The Commissioner of Edueation 
has called for an increase in the budget of 
the Office of Education in order to establish 
experimental stations and for the purpose 
of expanding the staff of his office for the 
consideration of the problems confronting 
American youth. 
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It seems reasonable to propose that the 
need for research and for the dissemination 
of information to the several states will 
continue to be recognized by the Congress. 
The inquiry concerning the financing of 
education which was discontinued on ac- 
count of a lack of support should be com- 
pleted. There is a demand throughout the 
nation that an extensive survey be under- 
taken of the problems of education as af- 
fecting youth. The experiments already 
under way in the field of adult education 
call for evaluation on a nation-wide basis. 
If any considerable sum of money is to be 
expended on school buildings, there is need 
for extended research with respect to their 
planning and construction. 

In most of the states there is need for a 
reorganization of attendance and adminis- 
trative units in order that efficiency and 
economy may be effected. The way to 
bring about such reform is most certainly 
upon the basis of research extended over 
the whole country. And so one might indi- 
cate that for every major issue that con- 
fronts those responsible for the support 
and administration of education great good 
can come from research and from the dis- 
the results that these in- 
quiries make available. Surely we should 
look forward to a larger participation by 
the Federal Government in this area. 

The third consideration with respect to 
the participation of the Federal Govern- 
ment in public education has to do with the 
place which education shall occupy in the 
organization of the executive departments 
of the Federal Government. The National 
Advisory Committee on Education,® which 
reported in October, 1931, recommended 
‘That a Department of Education with a 
Secretary of Education at its head be es- 


semination of 


5 National Advisory Committee on Education. 
‘*Federal Relations to Edueation,’’ Part I, Com- 
mittee Findings and Recommendations, The Amer- 
Edueation, Washington, D. C., 


ican Council on 


1931. 
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tablished in the Federal Government...» 
This conclusion was reached after extendej 
study by a body representative of all phases 
of education. The committee asserted js 
belief that ‘‘. the time has come to or. 
dain and establish a satisfactory headquar. 
ters for education . . . competent to mee; 
the increasing national responsibility fo, 
education. .’? It was pointed out in 
the report that the Federal Governmen} 
had responsibility not only for the conduet 
of research and the dissemination of jp. 
formation but also that the Federal (oy. 
ernment had direct responsibility for edu. 
cation in federal areas, for the education 
of Indians and other indigenous peoples, 
for education in the territories and outly- 
ing possessions and for the training of 
government personnel. This committee 
reached the conclusion that the service re- 
quired could be most adequately rendered 
only if placed under the supervision of a 
member of the President’s Cabinet. To 
quote the report again, 

. the processes and results of education ar 
becoming increasingly used in the solution of our 
major national problems. The presence in the 
government of an officer of cabinet rank, charged 
with representing these processes and results in all 
their various ramifications would insure that effec 
tive contribution of education which is essential ti 
the future political and social welfare of the n 
tion.6 


In line with the recommendation of this 
National Advisory Committee, and with 
the Act of Congress establishing a Depart- 
ment of Education in 1867, we may look 
forward to the elevation of the officer in 
charge of the educational activities of the 
Federal Government to a seat in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. 

In conclusion, it is my deliberate judg- 
ment that it is only a matter of time unt! 
we shall as certainly recognize the obliga- 
tion of the Federal Government for the 
support of education as we now recognize 


6 Ibid., p. 95. 











the responsibility of the state to support 
ols within its borders. Further fed- 
support for education is inevitable. 
The function of the Federal Government in 
ie conduct of research must be increased, 
since it is only upon the basis of nation- 
inquiry that we may hope to solve 
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the educational problems which confront 
the people in the several states and loeali- 
ties. The establishment of a Department 
of Education with a Secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet is but a logical conelusion 
to the expansion of federal support and 
federal service to the several states. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE FAIRBRIDGE SCHOOL IN CANADA 

[us Child Emigration Society of England, 
has, according to the London Times, acquired 
1,000 acres of land on Vancouver Island, British 
Columbia, for a second Fairbridge Farm School 
on the model of that which has been successfully 
t work in Western Australia for over twenty 
vears 

This purchase is the first result of the ap- 
peal for £100,000 which the Prince of Wales 
launched last June, with the aim of extending 
the society’s activities from Western Australia 
o other parts of the Empire by establishing 
three new Fairbridge Farm Schools. The fund 
has now reached £60,000. 

In his speech in June the Prince announced 
that the consent of the Canadian Government 
and of the Government of British Columbia 
had already been given for the starting of a 
school in that Provinee. The secretary of the 
Chiid Emigration Society, Mr. Gordon Green, 
stated that, “The society has been fortunate in 
securing a beautiful property on Vancouver 
The children will live with a very 
pleasant seene, and will have every opportunity 
there to apprentice themselves happily to life 
and work in Canada.” 

The principal of the new school will be 
Major M. F. Trew. He has been in British 
Columbia for the last two months, after spend- 
ing a similar period at the farm colony in 
Western Australia. In the spring the society 
will send out fifty-six children to Vancouver 
Island to form the nueleus of the new school. 
The number will be gradually increased until 
there are 300 children under the age of four- 
teen in residenee. 

A state school will be erected on the estate, 
as in Western Australia, and the children will 
attend this school from their arrival at the age 


Island. 


of between ten and eleven until they are four- 
teen. They will remain at the Fairbridge Farm 
School for something like five years, leaving at 
the age of about fifteen and a half years to 
enter employment. Thus, it is stated, they will 
be at home in their adopted country by the time 
they go out into the world; and from then until 
they are twenty-one the school’s after-care sys- 
tem will be charged with their oversight. 


THE CHILEAN EDUCATIONAL MISSION 

Tue rector of the University of Chile and 
the members of the Chilean Educational Mis- 
sion were entertained at dinner at the May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. 
ning of March 18 by the American Council 
Dr. George F. Zook, director 


The members 


C., on the eve- 


on Education. 
of the council, acted as host. 
of the Chilean Educational 

Senor Juvenal Hernandez, rector of the Univer- 
sity of Chile, are: Professor Gustavo Lira, dean 


Mission, besides 


of the School of Engineering of the University 
of Chile; Professor Dario Benavente, director 
of the Law School of the University of Chile; 
Professor Ratil Ramirez, of the College of Edu- 
cation of the University of Chile, and secretary 
of the second Inter-American Conference on 
Edueation; Sehora Amanda Labarea, member 
of the council of the University of Chile, and 
Dr. Domingo Duran, formerly Minister of Edu- 
eation of Chile. Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior Hon. Osear L. Chapman acted as toast- 
master. 

Speakers included: The rector of the Univer- 
sity of Chile; The Honorable, the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Cordell Hull; Sefiora Amanda La- 
barea; Professor Ratil Ramirez; Dr. J. W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education; 
Dr. George F. Zook and Dr. J. C. Wright, As- 
sistant U. S. Commissioner of Education. A 
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program of South American musie was rendered 
by a trio under the direction of Senor Arsenio 
Ralon. 
Persons in official and educational circles in 
Washington were guests at the dinner. Among 
them were: His Excellency, The Ambassador of 
Mrs. Cordell 


Sumner 


Hull, Senorita Trucco, the 
W elles, 
Ilon. Benjamin Cohen, counselor of 
the Chilean Embassy; the Hon. Leo S. Rowe, di- 


Chile, 
Hon. 


State; the 


Assistant Secretary of 


rector general of the Pan American Union; the 
Hon. W. S. Culbertson, former Ambassador to 
Chile, Mrs. Dr. William J. 
Cooper, former U. S. Commissioner of Eduea- 
tion, and Mrs. Cooper; Dr. Harold G. Moulton, 
president of the Brookings Institution, and Mrs. 
Moulton; Dr. W. E. 
National Edueation Association, and Mrs. Giv- 
ens; Miss Bess Goodykoontz, assistant U. S. 


Commissioner of Edueation. 


and Culbertson; 


Givens, secretary of the 


The mission was also entertained at luncheon 
on the same day by the director general of the 
Pan Ameriean Union, Dr. L. S. Rowe. Guests 
of honor were Senor Don Juvenal Hernandez, 
president of the University of Chile, and Pro- 
fessor Gustavo Lira, dean of the School of En- 
gineering; Professor Dario Benevente, director 
of the School of Law; Senora Amanda Labarea, 
member of the council of the university; Dr. 
Ratil Ramirez, professor in the College of Edu- 
eation at Santiago, Chile, and Dr. Domingo 
Duran, former minister of education, who is 


accompanying the delegation. 


THE HORIZONTAL ORGANIZATION OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 

A BULLETIN entitled “The Horizontal Organi- 
zation of Secondary Edueation,” prepared by 
Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H. Noll and C. 
Elwood Drake, specialists in school organiza- 
tion on the staff of the National Survey of 
Secondary Edueation, has been issued by the 
Office of 
inquiries made in 994 high schools, situated geo- 


bd 


Edueation. It ineludes replies from 
graphically throughout the country. 

One section of the study deals with part-time 
cooperative training programs. Under this plan 
the pupil spends part of the time in school and 
part of the time on the job. About 165 schools 

Most frequently 
automobile 


offered training of this kind. 
training is offered in the fields of 


mechanies, electricity, printing, carpentry, pat- 
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tern-making, drafting and sheet metal worl 


5) K in 
industrial works. Retail selling and clerica) oo. 
cupations fall into the part-time plan in the 
commercial field. The most common plan js 


that in which pupils spend alternate weeks jp 
school and at work. Nearly 40 per cent. wer, 
reported following this plan. 

Boys in college preparatory courses 
technical high schools were reported to 
highest in intelligence quotient. Academie and 
scientific groups in the general or comprehensiy, 
schools rank next. The social-economie level 0; 
the homes from which pupils in the differen; 
curriculum groups come is somewhat in agree- 
ment with the intellectual levels. Academie and 
scientific curricula have larger proportions than 


those from the upper occupational levels, while 


, 
larger 


household arts and industrial arts have 
proportions from the lower economic levels, 
About one tenth of the pupils in academie and 
scientific courses in comprehensive high schools 
are sons and daughters of fathers who follow 
professional careers. 

Segregation of pupils in specialized schools 
has been disapproved by some people because 
from it there may develop class consciousness 
among groups of students as such. Many be- 
lieve that the comprehensive school promotes 
social integration, mutual understanding and co- 
operation of the different groups. More than 
2,700 teachers believe that vocational pupils are 
likely to participate less in social activities at 
separate or specialized schools for vocational 
training than in the comprehensive schools. 

Most of the pupils who left school early did 
so for economie reasons. Data were obtained 
for 7,330 pupils who entered 35 schools of dif- 
Nearly 80 


per cent. of them continued their education 


ferent types between 1920 and 1925. 


either on full-time or part-time basis after leav- 
ing or having been graduated from the secon- 
dary school. Pupils were found to be working 
in clerical jobs, the trades and in oceupations in 
manufacturing industries for the most part. 
The National Survey of Secondary Education 
was conducted by the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion under the leadership of Dr. William John 
Cooper, formerly United States Commissioner 
of Education. Dr. Leonard V. Koos, professor 
of secondary education, University of Chicago, 
was associate director of the survey in active 
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haree. The major burden of directing and 
iling the survey was entrusted to Dr. Koos. 


TERCENTENARY PROJECTS BY 
STUDENT EDITORS 

A progect of the Division of Publications of 
the National Edueation Association carried out 
during the past year was the organization of a 
Service Unit for high schools. The National 
Association of Student Editors and its official 
organ, Vitalized School Journalism, were de- 
veloped as a part of this service. 

The project originated from a recognized need 
of the schools and has had a rapid growth. It 
now serves about six thousand high schools, 
junior colleges, normal schools and teachers col- 
leces. The work of the unit consists chiefly of 
(1) services to student editors, (2) services to 
student debaters, (3) promotion of American 
Education Week activities in high schools, (4) 
helps for schools in the tercentenary celebra- 
tion of the birth of the high school, and (5) 
helps for schools in planning commencement 
activities. 

This year, for the first time, the work of the 
student staff in publishing special issues will be 
given recognition. The National Association of 
Student Editors will award certificates of merit 
to staffs which sponsor either or both of the 
following special numbers: (1) a special ter- 
centenary celebration number, (2) a special 
commencement number or a combination com- 
mencement-tercentenary number. 

All schools which enter a special issue will 
receive an official certificate of merit signed by 
officials of the National Education Association 
and the National Association of Student Edi- 
This certificate will indicate that the pub- 
lication has made an outstanding contribution 
to the tereentenary celebration and to education 
during the school year, 1934-35. Outstanding 
numbers will be selected for special mention and 
will be given a special certificate to be known as 
the “Tereentenary Memorial Award” (Magna 
Cum Laude). This certificate will be signed by 
the exeeutive seeretary of the National Educa- 
tion Association, the editor of the Journal of 
the National Education Association, the execu- 
tive secretary of the National Association of 
Student Editors and the United States Com- 
missioner of Edueation. 


tors. 
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ENTRIES FOR THE CHILDREN’S 
SCIENCE FAIR 

Entries for children exhibiting their work in 
science at the Children’s Science Fair, which is 
being held by The American Institute, New 
York City, from April 7 to 14, at the American 
Museum of Natural History, have been com- 
piled. The total number of exhibits is 483. 

Children from every borough of the city will 
show work at the fair. Brooklyn leads with 64 
group entries and 77 individual projects. The 
Bronx comes next with 51 group exhibits and 
68 individual ones. 
56 group and 62 individual; Queens has 45 
group and 56 individual, and Staten Island has 
4 group and 2 individual. 

Physies, which has 112 entries, leads. Biology 
follows with 73 entries, and plant and animal 
life, with 61 entries. 
studies in industries and 44 in chemistry. 


Manhattan is submitting 


There are 55 entries for 


These children come from the publie and pri- 
vate schools of each borough. Many of them 
are members of the Student Scienee Clubs of 
the American Institute. 
schools are represented: 31 from Manhattan, 22 
from the Bronx, 33 from Brooklyn, 18 from 
Queens and 1 from Staten Island. 
dred and two members of the American Institute 
Student Science Clubs are submitting entries. 

Prizes amounting to $2,600 will be distributed 
among the winners. The prize money has to be 
spent for books, garden tools and supplies or 
science equipment. 
are encouraged to go on with their study of sci- 
ence and are able to purchase the necessary 
equipment with which to do it. 

The following prizes will be awarded. 


One hundred and four 


One hun- 


In this way the exhibitors 


Group 
Awards: first prize, $20; second prize, $10; 
third prize, $5. Individual Awards: first prize, 
$10; second prize, $5; third prize, $3. There 
will be prizes for the school exhibitors who are 
winners in each class, and prizes for the Student 
Science Clubs exhibitors, who compete among 
themselves, 

The American Institute, which holds the Chil- 
dren’s Science Fair each year at the American 
Museum of Natural History, is considered a 
leading factor in developing and encouraging 
the study of science in secondary schools. Last 
year more than 42,000 people visited the fair. 
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THE COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 
OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

In order to encourage advanced study the 
College of Architecture at Cornell University 
will award for the academic year 1935-1936 a 
fellowship, three graduate scholarships and five 
undergraduate scholarships. 

The University Fellowship, which is open to 
a graduate student in architecture or landseape 
architecture, pays $400 and exempts the holder 
from the payment of tuition. The three grad- 
uate scholarships are available to candidates for 
advanced degrees in either of the above fields 
They provide for free tuition 
in the Graduate School. The five undergrad- 
uate scholarships have a value of $250 each and 


or in the fine arts. 


are to be awarded to graduates of four-year 
courses in architecture, landscape architecture 
or fine arts. They may be held until the stu- 
dent has completed the requirements for the 
These 


scholarships place the holders on the same basis 


baccalaureate degree as given at Cornell. 


as members of the Graduate School. 

Another innovation announced by the college 
is the offering of a course in design, to be given 
from July 8 to August 16, stressing the interre- 
lation between architecture and landscape archi- 
tecture. It is open to a limited number of ad- 
vanced students who have had three or more 
years of design, in either architecture or land- 
scape architecture, or equivalent experience. 

The plan for the course includes three major 
problems, four one-day problems, at least one 
field trip devoted to a study of The Finger 
Lakes Parks, and five ha!f-day seminars devoted 
to the study of parti. The problems chosen for 
study will be in the field common to the two 
professions and all students will do the same 
work. 

The faculty will consist of Professor Bos- 
worth and Professor Montillon, of Cornell. 
They will be assisted from time to time by other 
members of the faculty, by Roy Childs Jones, 
professor of architecture in the University of 
Minnesota, and by Alfred Geiffert, Jr., of the 
firm of Vitale and Geiffert, and Gilmore D. 
Clarke, landscape architects of New York City. 

Applications for admission should be made 
as early as possible. In the case of a student 
now or recently enrolled in a school of architee- 
ture or landscape architecture, the letter of ap- 
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plication should be accompanied by a statemeny 
from the head of the school to the effect that tho 
applicant is in good standing and qualified tp 
Applica- 
tions will be considered in the order of their 


undertake advanced work in design. 


receipt. 

THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF Jour. 
NALISM OF COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

Tue first exclusively graduate school of jour. 
nalism will come into existence at Columbia Unj- 
versity next fall when the institution founded by 
Joseph abandons its ; 
status and assumes the academie rank aceorded 
to the schools of law and medicine and other 
faculties governed by graduate 


5 


Pulitzer undergraduate 


professional 
standards. 

Changing conditions in “the profession and 
industry of journalism” have forced the adop- 
tion of a new administrative and educational 
program, according to an announcement made 
by the faculty. Under the revised plan, liberal 
studies are linked to technical instruction, train- 
ing for public affairs becomes the major objec- 
tive, and the problems of publishing receive 
recognition as a principal field of journalistic 
teaching and research. 

Admission will be restricted primarily to hold- 
ers of a baccalaureate degree, all of whom must 
pass an examination. Entrance provision in the 
past has been met by students who have com- 
pleted three years of college study. The course 
will extend over one year instead of two. Forty 
hours of work each week, constituting what is 
said to be the most intensive graduate schedule 
employed by any institution in the country, will 
be required. The degree of master of science 
will displace the degree of bachelor of science. 

There will be three fundamental courses of 
study coordinated to prepare the student for 
work in journalism in its relation to public af- 
fairs. These courses, based on the organization 
and funetions of the daily newspaper, are: re 
porting and copy-editing; editorial writing, pol 
icies and research; research in publishing poli- 
cies. 

All other professional courses, under the di- 
rection of individual members of the faculty and 
American and foreign journalists actively en- 
gaged in newspaper work, will be directly re- 
lated to these three basic courses. 
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in addition to these professional courses, all 

-udents will be required to elect upon the advice 
the dean such additional non-professional 

iate courses in the university as will con- 
ite to their knowledge and understanding 
yublie affairs in their relation to journalism. 

I an non-professional graduate courses will in- 

ile publie law, history, government, eco- 
es, polities, statisties and sociology. 

[he announcement states that “The faculty 
urnalism does not encourage those who are 
marily interested in the novel, short story, 
hotoplay or similar specialized fields, to apply 

for admission,” and further that “Women of 

superior ability will be admitted to the school 

n numbers proportionate to the opportunities 

which shall develop for them in the future in 
rofessional work.” 
lo fulfil both the spirit and the letter of the 

agreement made in 1903 between Mr. Pulitzer 
and the university trustees, the School of Jour- 

nalism will eontinue its policy of admitting a 

limited number of special students annually, 

hut not as eandidates for the degree, “after an 
examination and inquiry into their general in- 
telligenee, moral character and fitness for the 
work of the course, and without any requirement 


f previous academie courses.” 


THE DENVER SCHOOL EXECUTIVES’ 
CONFERENCE 

Tue second annual School Executives’ Con- 
ference, under the auspices of the University of 
Denver, will be held from July 15 to 26. The 
conference, directed by Professor Arnold E. 
Joyal, is designed to serve the needs of superin- 
tendents, principals and school executives who 
for one reason or another can not attend the 
regular summer term of the university. 

The topies to be diseussed at the conference 
have been chosen from subjects submitted by 
school people, and the program has been ad- 
justed as elosely as possible to the needs of 
school exeeutives. Special effort has been made 
to seleet topies for diseussion which will be of 
vital interest to all school executives. Programs 
will provide for ten days of intensive discussion, 
and sessions will be held in the morning from 
%: 00 to 12:00 noon, and in the afternoon from 
12:30 to 3:30. Ample opportunity will be 
given for individual questions and discussions 
and certain sessions will be set aside to consider 
problems dropped in the question box. 
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The topics that will be taken up for discus- 


sion are: A Critical Review of Recent Research 
Studies in School Administration, The School 
Administrator as a Community Leader, Student 
Activity Programs, the Problem of Failures 
and Promotions, School Legislation Problems, 
the Status and Trends in Adult Edueation, Per- 
sonnel Problems of the Administrator, the Prob- 
lem of School Discipline, Supervision in the Ele- 
mentary School, Racial Differences and Their 
Implications, the Trend in Administering Re- 
port Cards. 
Leaders of the conferences include: 
Richard R. Brown, boys’ adviser, Byers Junior 
High School, Denver 
Olive John Card, assistant professor of psychology 
H, M. Corning, superintendent of schools, Colo- 
rado Springs 
D. Shaw Duncan, professor of history and polit- 
ical science 
Guy Fox, assistant director of research, Denver 
Public Schools 
Thomas R. Garth, professor of psychology 
Charles E. Greene, assistant superintendent, Denver 
Publie Schools 
Helen R. Gumlick, kindergarten-primary super- 
visor, Denver Public Schools 
E. B. Herrington, principal, Aleott School, Denver 
Frederick M. Hunter, chancellor of the university 
and professor of education 
Arnold E. Joyal, assistant professor of education 
D. B. Lesher, superintendent of schools, Wray, 
Colorado 
G, L. Maxwell, associate professor of education 
Fletcher Miller, superintendent of schools, Lake- 
wood, Colorado 
Lawrence W. Miller, professor of psychology 
Ward Miller, superintendent of schools, Fort Col- 
lins, Colorado 
W. B. Mooney, executive secretary, Colorado Edu- 
cation Association 
Elwood Murray, professor of speech 
A. L. Threlkeld, superintendent, Denver Public 
Schools 
R. J. Walters, dean of the College of Liberal Arts 
and professor of education 
Gilbert S. Willey, professor of education 
Horace Wubben, superintendent of schools, Paonia, 
Colorado 


A WRITERS’ CONFERENCE AT THE 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 
CAROLINA 


A Writers’ Conference, to last two weeks, 
will be held in the mountains of North Carolina 
this summer under the sponsorship of the Uni- 
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North Extension Division. 


R. M. Grumman will serve as secretary of the 


versity of Carolina 


conference. It will be open to all those inter- 
ested in writing whether for professional, diver- 
sional or cultural reasons. 

Blue Ridge, two miles from Black Mountain, 
N. C., has been chosen as the place at which the 
which extends from August 5 to 
August 17, will meet. This is an estate of 1,600 
acres, where ample hotel, classroom and recre- 


conference, 


ational facilities are promised. 

Phillips Russell, acting associate professor of 
English and teacher of creative writing at the 
university, will be the director. He was named 
by a committee consisting of President Frank 
P. Graham and Dean R. B. House, of the uni- 
versity; Dr. George R. Coffman, head of the 
M. Grumman, of the 
Extension Division, Nettie S. 
Tillett, of the Woman’s College of the univer- 


English department; R. 
and Professor 
sity at Greensboro. 

The proposed conference will be informal in 
its nature and although not having organized 
courses or formal classroom exercises, will pro- 
vide lectures, round-table discussions, criticisms 
and readings, and will promote meetings be- 
tween professional writers, amateurs, publishers 
and booksellers. 

Although the conference is not to be sectional 
in aim, it will extend a special welcome to 
writers living in or interested in the South, and 


one of its purposes will be a free discussion of 


the regional aspects of modern writing and con- 
temporary literature. 

A number of prominent writers both from the 
South and other parts of the country have 
promised to attend. The fees and necessary ex- 
penses are to be kept to a minimum. 


THE DIAMOND JUBILEE OF THE 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF 
LOUISIANA 

CHIEF among the events which have been an- 
nounced for the Diamond Jubilee celebration of 
the State University of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, 
to be observed from April 4 to 15, are general 
addresses, the ceremonies of French Day, on 
April 5, when the cornerstone of the depart- 
ment of Romance Languages will be laid, and 
the presentation of the opera Carmen in four 
evening performances on April 4, 5, 6 and 8. 

Speakers will include President Glenn Frank, 
of the University of Wisconsin, formerly editor 
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of the Century magazine; Professor George § 
Counts, of Teachers College, Columbia Dadeen. 
sity, editor of “Social Frontiers”; A. de Laboy). 
aye, French ambassador to the United States. 
Augusto Rosso, Italian ambassador; Dr. Gilbert 
Chinard, professor of Freneh at the Johns Hop. 
kins University; Dr. Marcel Moraud, of the Rice 
Institute; Dr. Edmond de Jaive, of Gulf Park 
College, and Dr. William Morton Dey, of ¢] 

University of North Carolina. M. de Laboulave 
and the four last-named will speak on the pro- 
grams honoring French Day. 

A conference on the French language and 
civilization will be held in the University The- 
ater on the morning of April 5, with Dean 
James F. Broussard, head of the university de- 
partment of Romance languages, presiding. At 
this morning session, the four visiting professors 
of French will give addresses dealing with the 
significance of the preservation of the French 
culture which has made itself felt in southern 
and national life. 

M. de Laboulaye and President James M. 
Smith, of the university, will speak at the cere- 
monies of laying the cornerstone of the French 
house, to be known as La Maison Francaise, at 
3 o’clock in the afternoon. The building is one 
of seven included on the proposed building pro- 
gram for 1935. 

Intervening between the morning session in 
the University Theater and the ceremonies on 
the campus in the afternoon will be the official 
call of M. de Laboulaye on Governor Allen at 
the executive offices in the state capitol, a formal 
review of the university eadet corps on the 
parade grounds at noon, and a luncheon honor- 
ing the French ambassador and his party in 
Foster Hall at 1 o’clock. In the party will be 
René Delage, consul general of France in New 
Orleans. The late afternoon program includes 
a tour of the campus, with visits to Smith Hall, 
the main dormitory for women; the Student 
Recreation Center, the Music and Dramatie Arts 
Building, and Hill Memorial Library. In the |i- 
brary special exhibits of French theses, French 
manuscripts, rare books and recent acquisitions 
will be shown. At five o’clock there will be an 
appropriate musical program by the eadet band 
in the Greek Theater, Castro Carazo, director, 
conducting. The second performance of Car- 
men, in the University Theater, will conclude 
the day’s program. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tur New York-New Jersey Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Johns Hopkins University will hold 
a dinner at the Hotel Plaza, New York City, on 
the evening of April 5 in honor of Dr. Joseph 
S Ames, who retires as president of the univer- 
in June, and Dr. Isaiah Bowman, president- 
elect, now chairman of the National Research 
Council and director of the American Geograph- 


SILY 


ical Society. 

Dr. Joun L. TILDSLEY, district superintendent 
in charge of the high schools of the City of New 
York, was given a dinner by the administrators 
and direetors of teachers of secondary school 
methods on the oceasion of his sixty-eighth 

rthday. At the dinner, which was held at the 
Faculty Club of Columbia University, Dr. Tilds- 
ley was presented with a gold-embossed book 
containing tributes paid to him. The volume 
included tributes from Dean William F. Russell, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Dr. Harold G. Campbell, superintendent of 
schools for New York City. Professor Thomas 
H. Briggs, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, presided. 

Miss Errigz I. Rarrt, professor of home eco- 
nomies at the University of Washington, Seattle, 
and president of the American Home Economies 
Association, was recently an honor guest at a 
dinner and reception given by the Home Eco- 
nomies Faeulty at Drexel Institute. 


TurREE members of the faculty of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, have been elected 
honorary members of Kappa Delta Pi, interna- 
tional honorary society in education. They are: 
Dr. Arthur I. Gates, Dr. W. A. McCall and 
Dr. Rudolf Pintner. 


Dr. Wittiam E. ALpDERMAN, dean of Beloit 
College, was elected president of the National 
Association of Deans and Advisers of Men at 
the seventeenth annual meeting of the associa- 
tion at Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Dr. Freperick S. Dunn, chairman of the de- 
partment of political science at the Johns Hop- 
kins University and executive secretary of the 
Walter Hines Page School of International Re- 
lations, has been appointed professor of inter- 
national relations at Yale University in the de- 
partment which was established last year in the 
Yale Graduate School. 


Dr. HerMANN A. Korrr, formerly of the 
University of Leipzig, has been made Kuno 
Francke professor of German art and culture at 
Harvard University. 

Dr. CARLETON B. JOECKEL, professor of li- 
brary science at the University of Michigan, 
has been appointed to a similar position in the 
Graduate Library School of the University of 
Chicago. The appointment will 
fective on October 1. 


become ef- 


Dr. Burton L. Frencu, for twenty-six years 
a member of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, has accepted an associate professor- 
ship of government at Miami University. 


Dr. Frances W. Harris has been appointed 
assistant professor of education at the Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb. 


Dr. FRANK G. Davis, since 1925 head of the 
department of education at Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, Pa., has been elected director of the 
summer school. 


THE Bureau of Educational Service, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has announced the 
following executive appointments of former stu- 
dents of the college: Miss Alida P. Banks, dean 
of women, West Virginia State College, Insti- 
tute, West Va.; George C. Bellingrath, dean of 
Piedmont College, Demorest, Ga.; Miss Ethel 
B. Callahan, head of the department of mathe- 
maties, St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind.; 
Miss Ione M. Chapman, dean of women, Adrian 
College, Michigan; Clarence A. Chick, acting 
dean, Morris College, Sumter, S. C.; Mrs. Mil- 
dred Cunningham, acting dean and director of 
home economies, Billings Polytechnic Institute, 
Montana; H. H. Church, superintendent of 
schools, Fremont, O.; Mary C. Bennett, director 
of the nursery school, Bennington College, Ver- 
mont. 


Wim B. Snow, assistant superintendent 
of schools for Boston, will retire on April 1 on 
account of having reached the retirement age. 
At a recent meeting of the English High School 
Association of Boston, an alumni organization 
of fifteen thousand members, a resolution was 
passed urging the appointment of Walter F. 
Downey, head master of the English High 
School, to fill this vacancy. 
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Dr. JoHN E. OSTRANDER, since 1897 professor 
and head of the department of mathematics at 
the Massachusetts State College, has reached the 


mandatory retirement age of seventy years. His 


retirement will take effect in June of this year. 


CLINTON F.. ZERWECK, for thirty years a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Newark Academy, will 
succeed Dr. Wilson Farrand, head master, when 
he retired at the end of the present school year. 
Dr. Farrand’s retirement will end a period of 
sixty years during which time he and his fam- 


ily have conducted the affairs of the school. 


CLARENCE E. Topias, JR., has become head 
master of the Perkiomen School for Boys at 
Pennsburg, Pa. He was formerly secretary of 


Guilford College, Greensboro, N. C. 


Miss Dororpy D. Duruina has been 


pointed state director of special education in 


ap- 


the Wyoming State Department of Education, 


Cheyenne. 


Dr. Joun W. Herrine, professor of adult 
education at New York University, has been 
granted a leave of absence under the conditions 
of a special fund granted to the university by 
the General Education Board for the purpose 
teacher- 
training and research for adult education in 
New York City. 
ordinator for the adult education project re- 


of providing additional leadership, 


He has been assigned as co- 


cently relinquished by New York State and now 
being carried on under the joint auspices of the 
works division of the Emergency Relief Bureau 
and the New York City Board of Education. 


Dr. Rosert J. Kerner, professor of modern 
European history at the University of Calli- 
fornia, will be a member of the faculty of the 
forthcoming summer session of the University 
of Hawaii. 

Joun Hapiey Cox, Schuyler Cammann and 
Oscar Lewis Rand have joined the faculty of 
Yale-in-China for a two-year term. 


Dr. NicHotas Murray Butter, president of 
Columbia University, arrived in New York on 
March 19 from London, where he attended an 
unofficial economic conference arranged under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment. 


Dr. Ernest M. Hopkins, president of Dart- 
mouth College, was the principal speaker at a 
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dinner given on March 13 by the New 
Alumni Association of the college. 

Dr. WiiurAM M. Lewis, president of Lafay- 
ette College, delivered the tenth of a series of 
lectures on religion at New York University 
before students of the College of Arts aaa 
Pure Science and the College of Engincerine 
on March 13. 


Dr. ALBERT E. HINDMARSH, assistant dean of 
Harvard College and secretary of the faculty of 
and sciences at Harvard University, wil] 
give four lectures on “Japanese Foreign Po}. 
icy” at the university during April. 


arts 


Racip Murretin, a member of the Ministry 
of Education of Turkey and inspector of 1) 
ish Children in the United States, spoke on “The 
Educational Theories and Practises of Turkey” 
at the New York University School of Educa- 
tion on March 18. 

Howarp W. BLAKESLEE, science editor of the 
Associated Press, was guest speaker at the 
open meeting of the Syracuse University Chap- 
ter of Sigma Xion March 15. In his address on 
“Science from the Listening Post,” he discussed 
recent developments in science. 

Dr. Horace Davip ARNOLD, formerly dean of 
the Harvard Graduate School of Medicine, dic 
on March 11 at the age of seventy-two years. 


Dr. JAMES Davison, since 1875 on the faculty 
of the Guelph Collegiate Institute, Ontario, Can- 
ada, and principal and principal emeritus since 
1892, died on March 16 at the age of eighty- 
seven years. 

THE Rev. Dr. R. St. JOHN Parry, vice-mas- 
ter of Trinity College, Cambridge, died on Feb- 
ruary 22 at the age of seventy-seven years. 


Dr. Oswatp F. Boucke, professor of eco- 
nomies at Pennsylvania State College, died on 
March 12. He was fifty-four years old. 


THE sixth annual School Administrators Uon- 
ference, conducted by the department of schoo! 
administration at Peabody College for school 
executives and school-board members, wil! meet 
for three days from June 24 to 26. The general 
theme for the conference this year is “Current 
Problems Facing School Executives.” The pro- 
gram will consist of addresses by leaders 0! 
education, round-table discussions of adminis- 
trative problems, exhibits of educational mate 
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and supplies and several entertainment 
features. Several school superintendents of the 
ree school systems and well-known professors 
ool administration have accepted places 
program. Superintendents, principals, 
ervisors and school-board members will be in 
attendance from all the southern states. It is 
expected that over 1,000 school executives will 
rister for the conference. 


Tue next meeting of the National Association 
Deans and Advisers of Men will be held at 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, on April 30, May 
1 and 2, 1936. Dean L. D. Stratton will be 
host. The officers elected for the coming year 
re: Dean W. E. Alderman, of Beloit College, 
president; Dean H. E. B. Speight, of Swarth- 
more, vice-president; D. H. Gardner, secretary- 
and J. W. Armstrong, of North- 
western University, editor. 


treasurer, 


Courses for the training of teachers and 
supervisors of sight-saving classes will be of- 
fered at the 1935 summer sessions of: Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, from June 
24 to August 2; State Teachers College, Buffalo, 
New York, from July 1 to August 9; Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City, 
from July 8 to August 16. 

Tue New York Branch of the American Psy- 
chological Association will hold its sixth spring 
meeting at Princeton University, on Saturday, 
April 13, beginning at 9 o’clock. There will be 
sessions on comparative psychology, child and 
differential psychology, physiological psychol- 
gy, experimental psychology and social and 
abnormal psychology; and an address by the 
honorary president, Professor Joseph Jastrow. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY held its first Institute 
of Publie Affairs during the week of February 
10. Seven speakers were engaged to deliver a 
lecture each day on a variety of subjects. The 
series opened with a lecture by Dr. Emil Led- 
erer, formerly of the University of Heidelberg, 
on “The Baekground of European Dictator- 
ships”; Dr. Rupert B. Vance, of the depart- 
ment of sociology of the University of North 
Carolina, spoke on “A Regional Program for 
the South”; Dr. Morris Fishbein, of Chicago, 
editor of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, spoke on “The Social Aspects of 
Medicine”; Dr. William F. Ogburn, professor of 
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sociology at the University of Chieago, lectured 
on “Social Trends in These Changing Years”; 
Dr. Charles W. Hackett, professor of history at 
the University of Chicago, spoke on “Our Re- 
cent Latin-American Policy”; Peter Molyneaux, 
editor of the Texas Weekly, who spoke at Van- 
derbilt at the Institute of International Rela- 
“The Cotton 
Crisis”; C. Douglas Booth, English authority on 


tions last summer, lectured on 
international affairs, spoke on “The Share of 
Great Britain in Maintaining International 
Peace.” 

Tue Summer Institute of Euthenies for the 
study of the family will hold its tenth anniver- 
sary session from June 26 to August 7, at Vas- 
sar College. Whole families attend the institute 
and while the parents go to classes and lectures, 
children from two to eight years of age are cared 
for in two schools. In 1935 there will be special 
courses in child development and childhood edu- 
cation, one for teachers interested in a twenty- 
four-hour program for young children, one for 
mothers and a seminar for advanced students. 
Courses will be offered also in adolescent psy- 
chology, mental hygiene, physiology and nutri- 
tion, food selection and preparation, design and 
interior decoration, furniture and ornament, 
household technology, parent education leader- 
ship and problems of the modern American fam- 
ily. An arts and erafts studio, a nine-hole golf 
course, tennis courts, and a new indoor swim- 
ming pool are open to registrants and arrange- 
ments may be made for lessons in sports. Three 
plays will be presented during the session by 
the Vassar Experimental Theater, which will 
hold its own institute concurrently. 


Dates for the ninth season of the Allegany 
School of Natural History in Allegany State 
Park, New York, conducted by the Buffalo So- 
ciety of Natural Sciences in cooperation with the 
New York State Museum and affiliated with the 
University of Buffalo, have been set for July 5 
to August 24, 1936. Dr. Robert E. Coker, of 
Chapel Hill, N. C., is director of the school. 
The following courses will be given: in field bot- 
any by Dr. Robert B. Gordon, of the Ohio State 
University; in field geology, by Gordon I. At- 
water, of the University of Iowa; in the natural 
history of birds, by Aretas A. Saunders, of the 
Central High School, Bridgeport, Conn.; in 
nature study, by Professor William P. Alex- 
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ander, of the Buffalo Museum of Science. in 
field zoology, by Dr. Robert E. Coker. The ad- 
ministrative staff will include: Mrs. Robert E. 
Coker, dean of women; Esther W. Eno and 
Osear M. Waddell, of the Buffalo Museum of 
Science, secretary and camp manager, respec- 
tively. 

THE third annual summer course for teachers 
of automotive mechanies in high schools and col- 
leges has been announced by the General Motors 
Institute at Flint, Mich. The training covers a 
four weeks’ period from July 1 to July 28. 
Teachers from fifteen states and Canada have 
attended the institute for this training within 
the past two years. The course includes car 
specifications and adjustments, instruction meth- 
ods and procedures, service operations and 
equipment, trade and vocational guidance in- 
formation. 

Prize fellowships carrying a maximum award 
of $1,000 each are being offered this year by 
Harvard College to incoming freshmen now re- 
siding and attending school in Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
Applications must be filed by May 1. Ten such 
fellowships were given by Harvard in the Mid- 
dle West last year. Successful applicants who 
maintain a high honor record at Harvard Col- 
lege will continue to hold these fellowships 
throughout their college course, with an annual 
maximum stipend of $1,200. Since these awards 
are regarded as prizes to be competed for by all 
students whatever their financial circumstances, 
the stipend will vary upward from a minimum 
of $200 a year, according to the need of each 
student. 

Tue Tennessee House of Representatives on 
February 18 by a vote of sixty-seven to twenty 
decided to retain the anti-evolution law, which 
prohibits the teaching in the public schools of 
any theory that man is descended from a lower 
order of animals. 

AN investigation of the educational policies 
of the University of Pittsburgh is about to be 
undertaken following the passage of an inquiry 
resolution by the House of Representatives. 
The resolution, which was sponsored by Repre- 
sentative Eberharter, of Pittsburgh, provides 
for a committee of five members of the lower 
House who will investigate charges of “sup- 
pression” of freedom of speech and “liberal- 
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ism” which followed dismissal of Profesgo» 
Ralph E. Turner. 


Scuoo. building planning in relation to na. 
tional, regional, state, local and community 
planning will be the subject of an exhibit that 
is being held in Russell Hall, Teachers (9). 
lege, Columbia University, from March 18 ¢, 
March 30. In this exhibit will be found sehoo| 
building planning materials of interest to schio! 
board members, school executives, school teach. 
ers and others interested in educational] plan- 
ning. Superior school buildings erected in q)) 
parts of the United States are included in this 
display of photographs and drawings. Land- 
scaping, the development and use of. schoo] 
grounds for recreational purposes, the planning 
of special types of rooms in elementary, junior 
and senior high schools and the effect of na- 
tional and state planning on local schoo! build- 
ing programs are included. 


A NEW publie service engineering course will 
be offered at Purdue University starting next 
September in civil, electrical and mechanical en- 
gineering which is designed to prepare engi- 
neers for dealing with technological problems of 
government. Attention will be devoted in the 
new curriculum to government and social sci- 
ences as well as the technical training afforded 
an engineer. 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY has been awarded a set 
of arts teaching equipment by the Carnegie 
Corporation. The set consists of approximately 
1,900 photographs and color prints and some 
170 volumes on art. It contains also about 
twenty original prints. The university will re- 
ceive this material some time this spring. The 
collection, consisting of reproductions, original 
prints, textiles and books, is designed to stand 
as a systematic representation of the evolution 
of occidental art. In it are shown the works of 
outstanding men of different periods, different 
schools, different techniques and distinctive cul- 
tures. It is stated that this equipment will be 
to the courses in fine arts taught by Associate 
Professor G. A. Howland what laboratory 
equipment is to engineering instruction. By 
means of this material the present course in fine 
arts at the university will be greatly enhanced. 
The award may be construed as recognition of 
the standing of the college of arts and science at 
Lehigh University. 


, 
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DISCUSSION 


SCHOLARSHIP OR PROPAGANDA 
\[any students in the field of education have 
subt received an announcement of the re- 
of the International Education Review 
Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Erziehung) un- 
lor new management with a new German editor 
nd new publishers and as a bi-monthly instead 
quarterly. The announcement pays the re- 

ts of the new management to the former 
Dr. Friedrich Schneider, but does not 

in why the Review was suspended, beyond 
which 


reference to financial can 


have improved in the last six months, 


i 


reasons, 
nor why Dr. Sehneider was removed from its 
editorship, deprived of his appointments at the 
University of Bonn and the Pedagogical Acad- 
emy in Cologne, and refused permission to at- 
tend the meeting of the New Education Fellow- 
ship held last summer in South Africa. The 
Review in its new guise and under new sponsor- 
ship professedly aims to promote an interchange 
of thought on educational theory and practise 
throughout the world. Such professions must 
be taken with certain reservations in view of a 
mg statement which appeared in the nicht- 
antlicher Teil (the unofficial section) of the 
official organ of the Prussian Ministry of Edu- 
cation, the Zentralblatt fiir die gesamte Unter- 
richts-Verwaltung in Preussen, for October 20, 
1934, pp. 307 f. In order that the reader may 
be able to judge for himself whether the new 
International Education Review aims to pro- 

te scholarship in the study of education or is 
) serve the propaganda purposes of the Na- 


rt } 
on 


mal Socialist régime this statement is here 
presented in full: 


INTERNATIONALE ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ERZIEHUNGS- 
WISSENSCHAFT 


Since the Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Erzich- 
ungswissenschaft appears in Germany and has, in 
addition to an American editor, a German editor 
who is the actual director, since it further appears 
to have been well established in Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries, it provides an active agency in the relations 
of Germany to foreign countries. By an appro- 
priate spiritual change it could be converted into 
an organ to enlighten foreign countries on German 
educational measures in fact on German cultural 
poliey especially. Because of its central position 
in the world of science the field of education lends 


itself quite particularly to serve as a systematic 
and fundamental agency of enlightenment on the 
aims of German cultural policy as the starting 
point. There is scarcely any aspect in human life 
which does not present an intimate relation to the 
problem of education. Political, legal and eco- 
nomic life, art and poetry, science and philosophy 
—all these can be incorporated. Problems of the 
moment must also be brought within the scope of 
the journal’s interests. But the claim 
tific treatment of certain subjects must none the 
Otherwise the 


for scien- 


less be unconditionally safeguarded. 
interest of foreign countries would be immediately 
lost. 

Up to the present there has been lacking just 
that indirect influence on foreign countries. Be- 
sides the German national groups beyond the 
borders there would be exposed to the radiation of 
the journal in particular the Scandinavian lands, 
England and the United States. The 
countries, as experience shows, are less ready for 
the scientific treatment of essential problems. 

The task of the resuscitated journal would be 
threefold (sic) : 

(1) The emerging, fundamentally 
new philosophy of education (the ‘‘ political theory 
of education’’), which the liberal theory of educa- 
tion abandoned, must be developed in the most 
varied cultural fields in a language intelligible to 
the world. On this point the journal has an in- 
structional function for foreign countries, and for 
the homeland a clarifying function. 

(2) All efforts in the same direction abroad 
must be traced and followed up. The tendencies 
and individuals concerned must be allowed to ex- 
press themselves and be compared with similar de- 
velopments in Germany. 

(3) Periodically the status of educational theory 
and practice in the different countries must be pre- 
sented in surveys and reviews. 

(4) A certain amount of news, bibliographies 
and reports must be continued as at present. 

The journal addresses itself directly to the minds 
of those who are interested professionally in prob- 
lems of education. Through these it addresses 
itself further to all who for any reason whatever 
wish to obtain some information on German culture 
to-day. It must, therefore, not limit itself to a 
circle of readers among university instructors in 
education, librarians and a few specially interested 
teachers, but must turn to the educated in the 
whole world. It is important to create a regular 
journal of good repute which no one who lays any 
claim to a European or wider horizon can ignore. 
This applies above all to Germany itself. 


Romance 


significant 
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The new German editor is Dr. Alfred Baeum- 
ler, professor of philosophy and political edu- 
cation at the University of Berlin, who with 
Professor Ernst Krieck, professor of philoso- 
phy at the University of Heidelberg, came into 
prominence on the crest of the National Social- 
ist Revolution as its chief apologists from the 
points of view of philosophy and education. 
Dr. Baeumler is best known in the field of edu- 
eation for his contribution of the following 
principle: Die Ersetzung des Gebildeten durch 
den Typus des Soldaten (the replacement of the 
scholar by the soldier type). It needs a con- 
siderable amount of imagination to reconcile 
this principle and the purposes of the Review 
quoted above with the promotion of scholarship 
or of international understanding. 

I. L. KANDEL 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A NEW APPROACH FOR A COURSE IN 
MATHEMATICS FOR TEACHERS 

THE responsibilities of teacher-training insti- 
tutions regarding the mathematical equipment 
of their graduates have in the past been empha- 
sized chiefly in two differing directions. (1) 
The possession on the part of the graduates of 
skill in the various processes included in the 
curriculums which they will have to administer 
in the field after placement. (2) The enriching 
of the subject in order that such enriching 
material may function later in their teaching 
performances. 

It would seem that a third possibility exists, 
the importance of which is slowly becoming 
This is the treatment of 
mathematics from the view-point of its being a 
mode of thinking. With this purpose and view- 
point in mind, a course was given to a group 
already prepared in the other phases of the 
subject. The method of giving the course was 
unique, in that operations and computations as 
such were neglected almost entirely, and the 


more recognized. 
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emphasis placed on the functioning of 
thought processes involved. 

The topics considered included the nature 0; 
mathematics, the significance of axioms an¢ 
postulates, the use of coordinates, transforma. 
tion, invariance, the theory of groups, higher. 
dimensionality, imaginaries and transcendentals, 
infinity, series, non-euclidean geometries, soly. 
tion of equations, graphic methods, the caleylys 
notions, symbols, probability, statistics, and 
finally a treatment of the general historical pie- 
ture of the subject with some attention to biog- 
raphies. 

The aims of the course may be stated as 
follows: 

(1) The demonstration to the students that 
mathematics is a “live” subject to-day. 

(2) The pointing out that the most significant 
human thought which the race has is in its 
higher mathematics. 

(3) To show that the processes of thought 
used in higher mathematics have significance for 
everyday thinking. 

(4) To have the student become acquainted 
with some very important recent literature on 
the subject. 

The success of the course during its trial sug- 
gests the desirability of this short report con- 
cerning it. Such a course would seem to have 
considerable significance in the light of the trend 
in the “human” sciences toward mathematical 
modes of interpretation, and in the marked 
trend throughout all science in the present cen- 
tury toward non-elementalistic modes of inter- 
pretation, through the application of techniques 
of analysis which have been created by mathe- 
maticians during the past fifty years or one 
hundred years. Additional significance for such 
an approach to the subject acerues from the 
recent formulation of the new science of gen- 
eral semantics. 


h 
Lut 


Josepu C. TRAINOR 
WASHINGTON STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
ELLENSBURG 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


TEACHERS’ TENURE IN CALIFORNIA 

Since April 14, 1934, several developments 
have come in the matter of teachers’ tenure in 
California. On that date we thought a com- 


promise had been arrived at between the diree- 
tors of the California Trustees Association and 
the directors of the California Teachers Associa- 
tion. Since September 4, 1933, when the trus- 








tees had met in annual session at Sacramento 

demanded a change in the present tenure 
aw they had been conducting a vigorous cam- 
naign against it. The trustees had said, how- 
over. that if the California Teachers Association 
would meet them half-way there would be no 
effort made to push the system of hiring and 
dismissal of teachers back to the old spoils con- 
dition which existed before 1921. 

It had been taken for granted that teachers 
hould not be dismissed except for “immoral or 
unprofessional eonduct, incompetency, evident 
fitness for service, persistent violation or re- 

isal to obey the state laws or reasonable regula- 
tions for the government of publie schools.” 
The trustees, however, demanded the elimination 
the “and faet” clause from the tenure law. 
This would place in their hands the trial of 
teachers rather than in the regular state courts. 

It was a surrender of major importance when 
the California Teachers Association agreed to 
eliminate the “and fact” clause. But as the 
weeks went by it was seen that the trustees did 
not propose to keep within the bounds of the 
agreement. ‘They began to say that a local 
board should have the right to dismiss a teacher 
without stating the cause. In May a number 
of teachers were dismissed in various parts of 
the state in order to prevent instructors from 
securing permanent status after their three 
years of satisfactory probation. More threat- 
ening still was the stand of the teachers’ agen- 
cies who joined with groups of unemployed 
teachers to cireulate a petition which had for 
its object the complete elimination of tenure. 

In April the California Teachers Association 
had maintained that the relation between school 
boards and teachers should be a contractual 
one, based on the operation of the ordinary 
As summer approached, it was felt 
that a stronger stand should be taken. Two 
constitutional measures were drawn up to pro- 
tect tenure. The classroom teachers became 
especially alarmed and began to assert that the 
protection of teachers was a matter of such 
importance that it should be placed in the 
constitution, because that is the place where 
bills of rights belong. At a discussion of the 
question on June 11 in the auditorium of the 
High Sehool of Commerce in San Francisco 
Mr. Grover O’Connor, attorney for the Class- 


state law. 
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room Teachers Association, pointed out that the 
United States Constitution is defective in the 
matter of adequate civil service provisions and 
If there is 
to be an improvement in the status of the 


so leaves room for a spoils system. 


teacher it must come by a grant of fundamental 
rights under the state constitution. 

In order to put themselves in a safe position, 
before the close of school in June, the California 
Teachers Association secured more than enough 
signatures for a constitutional amendment to 
place it on the ballot in November. This came 
to be called the “short initiative” because it did 
little more than place the principle of teachers’ 
The “short initia- 
It was not 


tenure in the constitution. 
tive’ was used merely as a threat. 
filed with the Secretary of State. 
The California classroom group was more 
determined. During the course of the summer 
a large number of signatures was secured for 
what has come to be known as the “long peti- 
On August 7 the county clerks certified 
This date was 


tion.” 
to 103,949 legitimate signatures. 
the “dead line” for the filing of petitions for the 
general election of November 6. It was 6,862 
signatures short of the number required to 
qualify it. A peculiar feature of the California 
initiative procedure is that the signatures are 
good for two years. Consequently the class- 
room teachers, by a special effort, secured the 
necessary 6,862 signatures after August 7 and 
thus made the “long petition” mandatory for 
election within the next two years. It may be 
voted upon at a special election in March 
or it may not come up for a vote until the gen- 
eral election of November, 1936. Since the elec- 
tions of last November provided for the calling 
of a eonstitutional convention in 1935, there 
may be a move to vote on tenure before the 
convention meets in session. 

Of one thing the California teachers are cer- 
It is that there must be an improvement 
probationary teacher. 


tain. 
in the status of the 
Since many school boards will not give tenure 
to probationary teachers, there is danger that 
tenure will be eliminated merely by the gradual 
death and retirement of the permanent teachers. 
The most virile proposal for dealing with this 
situation has been incorporated in the “long 
petition.” Under such an arrangement proba- 
tionary teachers would receive ratings from 
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administrators every six months. These would 
be placed on file with a state tenure board of 
three persons. If the ratings were satisfactory 
for two years teachers could not be dismissed, 
except for cause, and would have to be given a 
permanent status. 

The “long petition” provides further rules 
for the trying of permanent teachers by the 
boards. As a matter of fact the local 
dislike the trial of Before 
1929, school trustees and administra- 


local 
boards teachers. 
October 3, 
tors had maintained that it was difficult to con- 
viet teachers of any irregularity because incom- 
petency was not defined in the law. On that 
date Judge Leon R. Yankwich, of the superior 
court of Los Angeles, in a decision, defined in- 
competency and thus overeame this difficulty. 
However, trustees are merely unpaid political 
officers and do not wish to become personally 
involved in legal matters. To relieve the local 
boards of the responsibility of operating as 
courts the tenure committee of the California 
Teachers Association has suggested that the 
local boards merely make charges against teach- 
ers and that the whole procedure of trial be 
regularly had in the ordinary state courts. 

The present tenure law gives permanency 
rights only to teachers in districts which have 
850 pupils in average daily attendance. In- 
structors in the smaller districts do not have 
these rights unless the boards of trustees grant 
them as a special favor. The “long petition” 
aims to give tenure to all the teachers of Cali- 
fornia who pass a satisfactory probationary 
period. 

A year ago there was not a great deal of hope 
for the adoption of such a comprehensive mea- 
sure as the “long petition.” Even yet prediction 
can not be made that the people of the state will 
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vote favorably upon it. A few political eyes. 
seem to be favorable to it. Both the Republicay 
and Democratic platforms of the state fayore 
a comprehensive state civil service amendmen: 
this past fall and such an amendment was 
adopted at the state election of November : 
The Democratie state platform 
pledged itself to the “merit 
employment and retention of teachers.” 

A dozen years ago it was a rare thing to find 
a professor of education who believed strongly 
in tenure. Since the depression it has beep 
shown that, if tenure had not existed, some of 
the schools in the larger districts would haye 
been wrecked by wholesale dismissals. This has 
led professors of education to favor tenure mea- 
Three of them participated in the writ- 


specific 


system in the 


sures. 
ing of the “long petition.” 

Tenure has become somewhat involved in the 
proposal to reorganize the local governments. 
During the past year the Hearst newspapers 
have been advocating the merging of all fune- 
tions of local government into five large coun- 
ties. Mr. Roland A. Vandegrift, formerly state 
director of finance, has agitated a scheme for 
dividing the state so that in place of the present 
58 counties there would be only fifteen. Two 
years ago, at the last legislature, the State 
Chamber of Commerce introduced the Feigen- 
baum bill, which aimed to reduce the three or 
four thousand schools to three or four hundred. 
This would have radically reduced the number 
of school trustees who have become so politi- 
cally minded since the depression. The Feigen- 
baum bill did not pass, but it is likely that 
effectual measures will be taken in the 1939 
legislature to consolidate the districts. 

L. S. GERLovGH 

Pato ALTO, CALIF. 


QUOTATIONS 


ON SWEARING OATHS 

AGAIN Harvard may find inspiration in her 
own past. In an article in this issue of the Bul- 
letin, Professor Samuel E. Morison ealls atten- 
tion to the fact that Harvard has never imposed 
religious or political tests on her students or 
teachers although at the time of her foundation 
such tests were customary in all the universities 


to 


of Christendom. He aseribes this departure 
the fact that the founders and early governors 
of Harvard were for the most part graduates of 
the University of Cambridge, where “swearing” 
had become a farce, an incentive to dissimula- 
tion, and an instrument of petty tyranny. From 
such, Harvard and the schools and colleges of 
America generally have been comparatively free 
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for 300 years. But recently several powerful 
cqnizations, governed) by motives ranging 
m demagoguery and scandal-mongering up 
to a misguided patriotism, have combined to 
‘te a return to the ways of the 17th cen- 

lt is their purpose in Massachusetts and 
where to require by law that all teachers 


try 


tutions. 
Swearing oaths is a poor method of achieving 
conformity or loyalty. The recital of creeds has 
‘tle effect on conviction. The taking of the 
dee does little to eure alcoholism. One does 
not love one’s country or one’s wife better for 
swearing to love. Where, as in present-day 
Germany, publie officials are compelled to swear 
allegiance to Hitler, one more grievance is but 
added to the rest. If one is already a Nazi, the 
gesture is useless. If one is not a Nazi, but is 
compelled by fear or necessity to take the oath, 
the effect is to induce a secret hostility. Un- 
scrupulous or light-minded people are not in 
the least troubled by external acts of conformity 
they only provide an additional mode of de- 
ception. It is the man of tender conscience, of 
moral courage and high purpose, who is troubled 
by them, and he is either tortured into compro- 
mise, or driven into extreme dissent. 

Dietators and dictatorially-minded agitators 
invariably try to tamper with education. They 
wish to control men’s minds and thoughts, as 
well as their bodies; and they wish to control 
the minds of youth during the formative period 
of their growth. It is a bad sign that this cam- 
paign should have been inaugurated. It argues 
a lack of faith in the American tradition on the 
part of those very persons who represent them- 
selves as its advocates. It is an attack not only 
on the American tradition of free discussion, 
but also on the university principle of intel- 
lectual liberty. Harvard’s recent presidents 
have seen and proclaimed the necessity of this 
principle as a condition both of research and of 
teaching. It is to be hoped that all Harvard 
men will be its ehampions—The Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin. 

THANK YOU, MR. HEARST! 

OBERLIN has at last received the compliment 
of being included in Mr. Hearst’s attack on com- 
munism in the American colleges. The indict- 
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ment, as preferred in the Washington Herald 
for February 18, seems to be that President 
Ernest H. Wilkins is one of the advisers to the 
Anglo-American Section’s Summer Session at 
the Moscow State University in the U. 8. S. R., 
which seeks to maintain cultural relations with 
students in many countries. This honor the 
President shares with (among others) Robert 
Hutchins of Chicago University, John Dewey 
of Columbia, Chancellor Chase of New York 
University, President Neilson of Smith College, 
President Graham of the University of North 
Carolina, Robert Kelly, Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, and some eighteen 
or nineteen other gentlemen of recognized dis- 
tinction in the educational field. This is but an 
indication, Mr. Hearst insists, that our eduea- 
tional system is permeated by “Red” indoctrin- 
ation. The Moscow Summer School is a sinister 
attempt to pervert our American teachers, “in- 
viting them,” in the words of the Washington 
Herald, “to become summer students at the Mos- 
cow State University and to imbibe communism 
at its very souree—obviously for the purpose of 
making adept communist propagandists out of 
them.” 

Mr. Hearst’s attack on communism in our 
institutions of higher learning was launched 
at Syracuse University in November. There, 
two Hearst “newshawks,” disguising ttemselves 
as prospective students, interviewed Professor 
John N. Washburne, head of the educational 
psychology department of the university. The 
“interviews” they obtained, containing stage 
whispers and significant laughter, were doubt- 
less highly satisfactory to the Syracuse Journal, 
Hearst organ, for it reproduced them in full. 
Unfortunately, the accounts of the masquerad- 
ing reporters as to what actually was said do 
not tally recognizably either with Professor 
Washburne’s account nor with those of several 
other persons who happened to be present. 

After Syracuse, the next institution attacked 
was New York University; in December, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia. In reprisal, a group of 
some of New York’s most prominent educators 
and ministers sent a formal request to the Me- 
Cormack-Dickstein Committee in Congress, ¢all- 
ing upon it to investigate a “campaign of ter- 
rorism against teachers in American colleges, 
universities, schools and even private schools.” 
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This action was commended by several profes- 
sional and many newspapers 
throughout the country. On the other side, 
the American Coalition, representing 106 patri- 
otie societies, Matthew Woll, acting president of 
the National Civic Federation and vice-presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, and 


organizations 
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Dr. William A. Wirt, hero of the Wirtian jp. 
vestigation, are upholding Mr. Hearst’s hand jy 
his good work. How far his labors in hj 
fruitful field will be extended is not knowy. 
Meanwhile his campaign to launch a “red scarp” 
in America is well under way.—The Oberliy 
Alumni Magazine. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 

Tue Association of American Colleges cele- 
brated its coming of age at its twenty-first an- 
nual meeting, held on January 17 and 18 at the 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia. At 
the various sessions there was an attendance of 
approximately four hundred college presidents, 
deans and professors from colleges with a geo- 
graphical distribution ranging from Utah and 
California to Massachusetts and Maine, and 
from Florida to Washington. In keeping with 
the spirit of the occasion, the subjects of the 
various addresses and section meetings were 
representative of the wide range of activities 
carried on by the association, and there were 
several reviews of various phases of educational 
progress during the past two decades. Mr. Rob- 
ert L. Kelly, in his annual report as executive 
secretary, congratulated the members on the 
growth of the association and on the success 
which has crowned so many of its undertakings. 
The roll of members bas steadily increased; the 
few losses sustained during the depression have 
been more than offset by the addition of new 
members; and the present membership of 471 
institutions is the largest in the history of the 
association. Brief was made of the 
various studies carried on under the auspices of 
the association and already brought to publica- 
tion, and the announcement was made that “the 
study of college music, after more than two 
years of careful work by the director, is near- 
ing its completion.” Mr. Randall Thompson is 
in charge of this work, assisted by a committee 
whose chairman is President Wilkins. Mr. Kelly 
reported that the efforts of representatives of 
the association to obtain for all colleges, whether 
publiely or privately supported, federal aid to 
refund their accumulated indebtedness, had won 


mention 


favorable consideration from members of bot) 
parties in both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. No legislation to this end was 
passed, however, since it was not regarded as 
an integral part of the administration’s plaus ty 
promote recovery. The benefits to students anj 
colleges supplied by the government through the 
CWA and the FERA were noted. At the same 
time, the association was warned of “the im- 
pending dangers of excessive taxation on in- 
comes and testamentary estates” to college sup. 
port from such sourees. Fourteen colleges were 
recommended for membership in the association, 
and this recommendation was subsequently ap- 
proved by unanimous vote of the delegates 
present. 

The following recommendation regarding ath- 
leties was presented and adopted: 


The problem of athletic control rests primarily 
upon college administrators. The Executive Com- 
mittee recognizes that it is futile to draw up stand. 
ards for the entire American college world, or 
even for our own membership. College presidents 
will have the kind of athletic programs which they 
believe best for their institutions and are willing 
to support. In many cases groups of colleges can 
act more effectively together as to standards, ath- 
letie scholarships, ete. The Executive Committee 
believes that progress in college athletics will come 
through such cooperation and conferences rather 
than through attempting mass action. The Execi 
tive Committee therefore recommends the discon 
tinuance of the Commission on College Athletics. 


Mr. LeRoy E. Kimball, of New York Univer- 
sity, the treasurer of the association, submitted 
his annual report showing its finances to be in 
excellent condition, with current receipts cot- 
tinuing to exceed current expenses, and with 2 
steady increase in the balance earried forward 


at the end of each year. 
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: id in In his address, entitled “The Personal Equa- 

LY his ‘ aii : . 

’ ta on.” Dr. William Mather Lewis, president of 
COW, airy : j j 
— Latayette College, said: “My plea is for dedica- 
Scare” , 


son of our educational interests to that which 
. best, training the individual student to re- 
spond to what President Faunce termed ‘the 
temptation upward,’ the courage to turn his 
hack on popularity and to stand for ideals, the 
nal stability which strengthens the moral 
the acknowledgment of his individual so- 
responsibilities. AJl these things come from 
minds which are stretched to their capacity and 
which are developed along individual lines.” 
Recent emphasis on curricular changes and sim- 
ilar matters was eriticized for attending, so to 
speak, to edueational garments with little atten- 
tion to the student himself who is to wear them. 
President Lewis urged greater attention to the 
problem of training the emotions, especially in 
the discriminating appreciation of beauty. 
such lines could the development of 
character be best advanced. The diffi- 
culties confronting a college in working towards 
ideals were candidly presented. One of 
the greatest, in the opinion of Dr. Lewis, arises 
from the present crowding of the colleges with 
young people who are there primarily for the 
negative reason that they have nothing else to 
Another arises from the desire for popu- 
rity. “The best is never popular with the 
majority, because the best costs toil and loneli- 
ness. It is almost impossible to attain to the 
best and to popularity at the same time.” 
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Our RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICA 





On Friday evening, January 18, in place of 
the customary annual dinner, there was held a 
general session open to the public, with two 
tormal addresses. The first was by the Honor- 
able Sumner Welles, Assistant Secretary of 
State, on “The Roosevelt Administration and 
its Dealings with the Republics of the Western 
Hemisphere.” This address was read, however, 
by Mr. Willard Beaulae, of the Latin American 
Section of the Department of State, since Mr. 
Welles was prevented by illness from attending 
the meeting. In this paper, the history of the 
relations of the United States with other repub- 
lies of the Western Hemisphere was reviewed, 
and evidence offered that in recent years most 
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of the worst errors of the past had been rec- 
tified. The statement by President Roosevelt 
was quoted: “The definite policy of the United 
States from now on is one opposed to armed 
intervention.” The concluding part of Mr. 
Welles’s paper was devoted to urging members 
of the association to increase their study and 
presentation of Latin-American history and eul- 
ture, and suggestions were offered for doing so 
effectively. 

The second address, entitled “The Outlook for 
the College Man and Woman,” was by Dr. John 
J. Tigert, president of the University of Florida. 
With reference to the alleged oversupply of col- 
lege graduates, he said: “There are teachers, 
ministers, engineers, business men and _politi- 
cians out of employment at the present time, 
but the indications are that an insufficient num- 
ber of adequately trained people are available 


to earry on these vocations at a reasonable 
standard.” (Italics mine.) Greater attention to 


objectives and to changing these objectives with 
changing conditions was considered to be a para- 
mount responsibility of the college at the pres- 
ent time. “Higher education will have to em- 
ploy more vision and more planning than in the 
past. It must look forward and not backward. 
It must abandon the process of collecting facts, 
many of which are obsolete before they can be 
used, and produce ability to think imaginatively 
and solve problems.” 


REPORTS OF COMMISSIONS AND COMMITTEES 

The presentation of reports of commissions 
and committees was begun at the Thursday 
morning session under the ten-minute rule. At 
the very start, the meeting was enlivened by the 
presentation from President M. L. Britton, of 
the Georgia School of Technology, of a gavel 
with a handle in the form of a revolver to the 
presiding officer of the association. None the 
less, the ten-minute rule was honored more in 
the breach than in the observance, with the re- 
sult that several reports had to be postponed 
until the already crowded Saturday morning 
session. There were two reports on academic 
freedom and academic tenure, one by President 
James L. MeConaughy, of Wesleyan University, 
and the other by General Secretary W. W. 
Cook, of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors. The two reports restated the 
now familiar principles of tenure approved by 
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both the Association of American Colleges and 
the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, and testified to the continued coopera- 
President Al- 
of Knox College, reporting on the 


tion of these two organizations. 
bert Britt, 
enlistment and training of college teachers, 
stated that Professor B. W. Kunkel, of Lafay- 
ette College, had been authorized to make a 
The survey 
will cover not only the family and educational 


thoroughgoing survey in this field. 


backgrounds of teachers, but also the commu- 
nity and non-professional activities of members 
of college faculties. 

President Henry M. Wriston, of Lawrence 
College, reporting for the Committee on Faculty 
and Student Scholarship, called attention to the 
new policy of the North Central Association in 
regard to acerediting colleges. In place of the 
as to size of the library, 
and so on, the new state- 


old minimal standards 
amount of endowment, 
ment of policy and the manual of accrediting 
procedures which accompanies it place the em- 
phasis upon optimum goals. 

President Daniel L. Marsh, of Boston Univer- 
sity, spoke very briefly concerning the work of 
the Committee on Federal Legislation, since this 
material had already been partially presented in 
the report of the executive secretary. A recom- 
mendation was made, however, that a committee 
on state and federal legislation be appointed 
with large and broad powers. This recommen- 
dation was adopted. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Thursday afternoon was devoted to sectional 
These are at once one of the most 
valuable features of a meeting of this sort, since 


meetings. 


they provide opportunity for direct exchange of 
opinion, and the most diffieult to report, since 
there are no abstracts and no one person can 
attend all the sections. The sections and their 


subjects were as follows: 


Section A: ‘‘Improved Examinations. ’’ 
Leader, Dean C. S. Boucher, of the 
University of Chicago. 
‘*Tf Guidance is Inherent in Higher 
Education, Who Shall Guide?’’ 
Leader, Dean Eugenie A. Leonard, 
of Syracuse University. 
‘¢Financial Relationships of the Col- 
leges.’’ 


Section B: 


Section C: 
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Leader, President W. M. Lewis. 
Lafayette College. 
Section D: ‘‘Better Methods of Recruiting ;, 
Admissions. ’’ ae 
Leader, President Charles J, Ty;.; 
of Centre College. 


In addition, a dinner conference was },\j 
under the leadership of Dean P. P. Boyd, of th 
University of Kentucky, for those interested j 
the problems of the college of liberal arts with, 
tax-supported institutions. 


PROGRESS OF THE COLLEGE IN Two Decaprs 


The greater part of the Saturday mornizg 
session was given to four addresses on vari . 
phases of the development of the American ¢). 
lege in the last two decades. While the idea 
recording progress was suggested in the geners 
title of the addresses, these themselves contained 
judicious mingling of praise and criticism, 
President Aydelotte, of Swarthmore College, en. 
titled his paper “Educational Progress 191+ 
1935.” The effects of the 
prosperity and the depression avere brieiy 
chronicled, and the depression was cited as one 
of the chief causes of recent increased serious- 
ness in college life, a seriousness strengthened 
and promoted by the introduction of the tutorial 
system, comprehensive examinations and the dis- 
tinction between pass and honors work. At the 
same time, it was the opinion of President Ayde- 
lotte that there is still too great emphasis on 
athletics and that the proper ideal of American 
colleges of liberal education has been weakened 
by the introduction of many utilitarian and pro- 
fessional courses. “While useful knowledge is 
good in itself, the intellectual confusion incident 
to the attempt to combine utilitarian and libera. 
courses must be considered a loss.” Another 
unfortunate feature of recent years is that “In 
stitutions have become more eager for publicity 
than in the past, with a resultant lowering 0! 
tone and a tendency to cheapen and vulgariz 
their aims.” In sum, at the present time, “there 
are conflicting tendencies making on the one 
hand for improvements so great as to promis 
a new and golden era in our education, ani, 
on the other hand, threatening by shallowness, 
pretence, and confusion the extinction of thos 
intellectual and spiritual values which our o- 
leges were created to realize.” 


yar, the years of 
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President Frederick C. Ferry, of Hamilton 
lee, read a delightful paper on “The Prog- 
the College in Artistie Appreciation.” 
To the college administrator, perhaps the most 
‘mportant point of Mr. Ferry’s address was his 
Jiscussion of how and by whom such courses 


an best be given. 


It is not diffieult, with the ubiquitous lantern 
slides, to teach a class to recognize a famous paint- 
z, to learn the name and time of the artist; the 
pupil may come to know something of the artist’s 
a ter and of the civilization in which he lived, 

may even gain some notion of why and perhaps 
how the picture wag made, and still be far from an 

npreciation of it. Appreciation involves feeling. 
u aie of those who should know count it debatable 
wheth r it can be taught at all, as languages and 
sciences are taught, but believe that it can be 
aught from the exceptional teacher who himself 
feels the wonder and the beauty of the painting. 
Such a teacher must be not only an artist, but to 
some extent, at least, a poet, a historian, and a 
philosopher. To find the man for the department 
of art may be much harder than to get a museum 
f original paintings. 


Professor Edwin Mims, of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, read a paper on “Colleges and Social In- 
sight.” It is impossible in a résumé to repro- 
duce the keen wit and racy flavor of his address. 
The splendid work in the field of the social sci- 
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ences in recent years was recognized, but in the 
opinion of Professor Mims there is at present 
undue emphasis on contemporary life and 
thought. The Most Reverend James H. Ryan, 
Bishop of Modra, rector of the Catholie Uni- 
versity of America, opened his paper on “The 
Progress of the College in Moral Control” with 
the challenging statement: “To the question: 
‘What progress have the colleges made during 
the past twenty-five years from the standpoint 
of moral control?’ 
At the same time, Bishop Ryan found sources 
of hope for the future in the increased aware- 
ness of the seriousness of the present moral 


,” 


I would answer ‘None. 


situation. 


New OFFICERS 


At the final session, the nominating committee 
presented its report, which was adopted, and 
the following are the new officers of the asso- 
ciation: 

President: Henry M. Wriston, president of Law- 
rence College. 

Vice-president: James R. McCain, president of 
Agnes Scott College. 

Executive secretary: Robert L. Kelly, New York 
City. 

Treasurer: LeRoy E. Kimball, comptroller of New 
York University. 

Howarp D. Roe.ors 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF COLLEGE 
TEACHERS 


For many years we have taken much pride in 
the United States in the general high standards 
of living which prevail and in the development 
of educational opportunities for all who desire 
to continue the life of the irresponsible school 
boy or girl into the early twenties if not for a 
But in these times of greatly cur- 
tailed budgets of institutions of higher learning, 
when the whole question of the value of college 
training for the great bulk of present-day col- 
lege students is brought to the fore and when no 
less an educational expert than Frederick Kep- 
pel, president of the Carnegie Corporation, in 
his current annual report raises the question as 


longer time. 
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to whether the great cost of college training is 
worth the candle, it may be worth while to ex- 
amine the distribution of college teachers and 
their increase in numbers during recent years. 
What is a proper number of colleges and 
teachers? How many boys and girls are unable 
to get a college education who are worthy of the 
privilege? Are there some parts of the country 
in which colleges are located too closely together 
or too widely separated from each other to 
render the most efficient service to society as a 
whole? 

The present study is simply preliminary and 
makes no claim to answer the question of how 
many colleges or how many teachers the country 
can afford to support. Whether there are too 
few teachers of higher institutions to take care 
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of the increased amount of adult education according to the World Almanac of the 
which seems to be on the way can not at present there were only 483 colleges listed, but ten year 
be answered categorically. It is hoped, how- later the number had increased to 562, and jy 


ever, that this bird’s-eye view of the professors 1932 the number was 577. The number of gy 


]- 


¢ 
ime, 


may lead others to inquire further into this dents enrolled in American colleges and univer. 
question of the number of teachers which a well- sities in 1912 was 202,231; in 1921-22, it was 
ordered society ean efficiently employ in at- 437,822; in 1923-24 it was 664,266, and fy 
tempting to educate at the college level a much 1931 the number is 989,757. On the strength 
larger proportion of the population than prac- of these figures apparently the average size 0; 
tically any other part of the world. colleges in the United States has increased fyoy 

That the profession has expanded rapidly 419 students in 1912 to over 1,700 in 1932. The 


r 


during the past twenty years is well known to numbers of teachers in these institutions wen 
all. Colleges shortly after the war became respectively 29,350, 44,154 and 67,610, or ayer. 
nearly swamped by the great swarms of stu- ages of faculties of 61, 106 and 119. The num 
dents which clamored for admission. In 1912, _ ber of teachers has not kept pace with the num- 


TABLE I 




















1932 1922 1912 
~ | Number of | Number of | Number of | Number of |Number of} Number of 
| teachers | students teachers students teachers | students 

Boston U. 544. | 13,909 | 362 8104 | 149 | 1,424 
California* 1,750 20.361 1,024 14,367 407 | 6,817 
Chicago 766 12,395 355 11,385 337 | 6,501 
Cincinnati 590 4.086 384 4,245 199 1,316 
Columbia* 2,245 35,866 1,203 8,193 744 | 9,597 
Cornell* 1,130 6,052 900 5,477 696 | 4,518 
Harvard* | 1,807 8,536 957 6,073 707 =| 5,045 
Illinois* | 1,403 | 14,567 1,065 9,009 600 5,200 
lowa State Col. 503 5,660 t | t t t 

Johns Hopkins | 565 2,294 400 | 3,200 922 | 885 
Maryland | 576 | 3,331 185 | 2,200 t | 

M. I. T. | 593 | 3,188 381 | 3,505 250 | 1,650 
Michigan 815 | 12,387 714 | 9,803 317 | 5,62 
Minnesota 784 14,021 1,250 8,943 499 6,953 
New York City Col. 850 | 19,664 464 | 13,744 | 235 | 6,770 
New York U.* | 1,715 | 31,337 635 | 12,254 381 4,401 
Northwestern | 684 6,826 568 (Fre i! 410 4.454 
Ohio State 982 | 14,900 625 | 8,060 | 263 3,928 
Pittsburgh 856 13,525 463 5,314 271 2,222 
St. Louis U. 600 | 3,901 235 | 2,637 | 220 | 1,381 
Southern Calif. | 500 | 9,000 249 | 4,031 | 228 | 2,107 
Stanford 550 3,190 102 | 3,103 | 214 | = 1,656 
Syracuse 656 | 5,057 460 | 5,100 | 260 | — 3,530 
Temple 705 | 6,248 408 7,648 225 | 2,938 
U. of Penna.* | 1,215 8,235 | 1006 | 10,193 | 549 | ~ 5,100 
Washington U. 608 3,414 | 336 | 3,604 | 147 | 1,326 
Western Reserve 820 10,542 434 | 2,534 | 278 | 1,302 
Wisconsin 586 | 9,355 885 7,756 | 616 | 5,539 
Yale 798 | 65,274 581 3930 | 431 | 3,263 


| 
* Institutions with faculties of over 1,000 in 1932. 
t Figures not available. 


Italie figures indicate faculties of 500 and over. 





students, for, whereas in 1912 there was 
oacher for 8.4 students, in 1932 there was 
ne teacher for nearly 15 students. During 
twenty-year period the number of teachers 
ia 1s narensel 130 per cent. and the number of 
f ‘ « has increased 394 per cent. The growth 
» the general population of the country during 
‘s same period was from 95,410,000 to 122,- 
\), or an inerease of nearly 29 per cent. 
atio of eollege teachers to the whole popu- 
1 has increased from 309 per million in 
1912 to 417 per million in 1922 and to 561 per 
1 in 1932. 
inerease in the size of faculties in this 
is indieated also by the fact that in 1912 
e were only six institutions which had fac- 
ities of over 500 and not one with a faculty of 
1,000. Ten years later 15 had faculties of over 
500, including 5 of over 1,000, and in 1932 there 
were 29 faculties of over 500 members, including 
7 of over 1,000. This is set forth in Table I. 
It is especially interesting in this connection 
te that although during this twenty-year 
the ratio of teachers to students in the 
group of eolleges has declined, as was 
ed above, in these 29 largest institutions in 
32 there has been a fairly constant ratio main- 
tained of slightly under twelve students for each 
ber of the faculty. 

: distribution of college teachers by states 
ws a wide range, as indicated in the third 
mn of Table II. New York has the largest 

ver, 10,860, and Nevada has the smallest 
ber, 78. Twelve states have 1,500 or more 

‘teachers. In descending order they are: 

‘ew York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Ohio, 
Illinois, California, Missouri, Michigan, Mary- 
nd, Texas, Iowa and Indiana. In general, 
order bears some relation to the popula- 
tions of the states, for the twelve largest states 
weording to population in descending order 
are: New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, 
Texas, California, Michigan, New Jersey, Mas- 
husetts, Missouri, Indiana and North Caro- 


' 
lid, 


\ 


The number of eollege teachers in relation to 
the population of the states is indicated in the 
ast column of Table II, which shows the num- 

r per million of the population. The profes- 


] 


orial density, if the term may be allowed, 
differs widely from the total number of pro- 
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TABLE II 

















} 

Number | Number = wnabor of 
State of of eachers per 
lleges | teachers 1,000,000 

i <1 m " population 

Ala, 9 547 206 
Ark, 5 298 161 
Ariz. 1 176 405 
Calif. 18 3,916 689 
Colo. 7 840 812 
Conn, 5 1,036 645 
Del. —_ 89 372 
DB: Gin 9 1,428 2.933 
Fla. 6 505 344 
Ga. 15 1,040 357 
Ida. 2 198 445 
Eu. ccs 27 4,061 533 
Ind. ... 19 1,519 469 
Ta. 22 1,570 573 
Kan 15 1,054 559 

Ky. 8 708 27 
La. 8 953 453 
Me. 4 328 411 
Md. 13 1,752 1,074 
Mass. 21 5,379 1,268 
Mich. 14 1,813 377 
Minn, 2 1,239 483 
Miss. 8 378 188 
Mo. | 17 2,002 552 
Mont. + 239 | 445 
Nebr. 10 863 626 
Nev. l 74 813 
N. H. 2 424 911 
N. J | 10 974 238 
N. M. 3 138 326 
Ns Ee 48 10,860 863 
N. Car. 20 1,174 371 
N. 2 | 3 316 | 464 
O. | 40 4,664 703 
Okla 7 780 326 
Ore 6 650 682 
Pa 47 5,473 568 
. 1. 5 501 730 
S. Car. 12 523 301 
5. I. 8 338 488 
enn 18 1,068 409 
Tex. 19 1,610 276 
Utah 3 384 757 
Vt. 3 | 294 818 
Va. 15 879 363 
Wash. 8 } 883 565 
W. Va 9 «| 562 325 
Wise 8 } 845 287 
Wyo 1 125 556 
577 67,470 Aver. 549 


fessors in each state and bears no relation to the 
total population as might be expected. 
Professors are most numerous in relation to 
the population in the District of Columbia, 
where there are 2,933 per million. But inas- 
much as this district is entirely metropolitan, it 
is searcely comparable with the other states in 
which non-metropolitan areas are large. Massa- 
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chusetts lives up to her ancient reputation for 
culture by having 1,268 per million, but Mary- 
land follows fairly closely 1,074. New 
Hampshire comes third with 911 and New York 
is fourth with 876. Vermont, Nevada and Colo- 
rado are very close with 818, 813 and 812, re- 
spectively. Utah follows with 757, Rhode Island 
with 730, California with 689, Oregon with 682, 
Connecticut with 645, Nebraska with 626, lowa 


with 


with 573 and Pennsylvania with 568. 

The high ratio of professors in such states as 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Nevada, Colorado, 
Utah and for, except 
Colorado, there are no large cities in any of 
these states and the number of institutions is 


Wyoming is striking; 


very small and of such a nature as not to at- 
tract students from a very large area beyond 
the bounds of the states in question. On the 
other hand, the high percentage of teachers in 
the District of Columbia, Massachusetts, Mary- 
land, New York, Rhode Island and Connecticut 
is to be expected from the concentration of 

TABLE III 


Professors 
| per million 
| population 


| Number | 

Popula- of 

tion profes- 
sors 

1,428 

4,437 

1,887 


2,933 
1,920 
1,461 
1,376 
1,172 
1,108 
1,104 

955 


486,869 
2,307,897 | 
1,290,094 | 

949,247 | 1,303 

494,877 | 580 

420,663 | 446 

832,258 919 
1,293,516 | 1,233 
2,847,148 | 2,506 880 

759,464 | 629 829 
1,194,989 | 949 794 
1,953,668 1,373 703 

404,396 | 275 680 
10,901,424 | 7,025 
4,364,755 | 2,313 

820,573 429 
2,318,526 | 1,108 

963,686 | 441 

425,259 | 192 

417,686 | 95 

652,312 | 92 

471,185 42 

743,414 j 62 

608,186 | 25 

40,426,856 Av. 744 
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many higher institutions in the neighborhood of 
Washington and the presence in each of the 
other states of institutions which have a nation. 
wide clientele. 

The number of college teachers per unit of 
population in the various geographical sections 
of the country simply confirms the generally ae. 
cepted ideas regarding the cultural status of 
these regions. The six New England states have 
7,962 teachers or 975 per million, in contrast to 
the three Pacific coast states, in which there are 
5,449 teachers and a density of 665, and 17,396 
teachers in the Middle Atlantic states with 
density of 655 per million. In the mountainous 
and somewhat arid states with small popula- 
tions, namely Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah and Wyoming 
there are 2,174 teachers and a density of 586 
per million. In the North Central states, in- 
eluding Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
West Virginia and Wisconsin, there are 21,924 
teachers with a density of 489 per million and 
in the Southern states, including Alabama, the 
District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and 
Virginia, there are 15,745 teachers with a den- 
sity of 467 per million. 

The distribution of college and university 
teachers in metropolitan and rural areas shows 
some interesting variations. Some twenty-five 
metropolitan areas each of over 400,000 inhabi- 
tants were selected, on the basis of figures from 
the 1933 World Almanac. In these areas are 
concentrated over 40,000,000 people and 30,276 
teachers of higher institutions. The density of 
professors in these regions is therefore 744 per 
million, in contrast with 549 per million for the 
country as a whole, and 452 per million in the 
parts of the country not included in these re- 
stricted districts. Expressed differently, in the 
metropolitan areas are 32.9 per cent. of the 
population and 45.1 per cent. of the college 
teachers. 

An examination of Table III gives the details 
of this distribution, which in many respects are 
rather unexpected. 

B. W. KuNnKEt 
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